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HAVE often used the argument, during the past few 
years, that another war could not last, because there 
would be no ‘way, as there was in 1914, of cutting off 
"your enemy’s point of view. You can only maintain 
the bitterness necessary for a long war if you distort 
the truth, exaggerate your own virtues and your own 
victories, and underestimate those of your opponent. 
J You cannot do that for any length of time, I have 
gone on to argue, now that anybody can turn a knob on a 
5 cheap wireless set and hear his opponent giving his own 
~ version of events. I confess that the present case of Ger- 
many does away with most of my optimism. It is. almost 
~ incredible that there should be so great a chasm in time of 
_ peace between Germany as we see it and as the Germans 
- themselves see it. I want to give you details of a few in- 
_ cidents which may help to illustrate these different points 
_ of view and the reasons for them. re 
When German Fisteners Switch Off 
p> Ror example, I was arguing a few days ago ‘witha Ger: 
friend who could not understand why so many people 


‘could they believe that the Germans, who suf- 
so much in the last war, would want another one? 
‘could they believe anything else, I asked, when 

German wireless station is blaring out military 


in Germany listens to that’, he. protested: 
ee When: i came to vitae about it, I had 


sincerely believe that Germany is ‘going militarist’. 


chauvinistic talks? My friend interrupted me. | 


aehignation ds : not a Ee Paltical Attitude’ 


A he By VERNON BARTLETT 
Ee This saying of Talleyrand’s s serves Mr. Bartlett as text for a plea for detachment in viewing the present situation in Germany 


to admit that, although they had on the wireless each 
evening at the inns in which I stayed during my canoeing 
trip in Germany, I heard neither talks nor military 
marches. Quite as a matter of course, without even con- 
sulting the other people in the room, somebody switched 
over to Daventry, Luxembourg or Strasbourg the moment 
the propaganda began. The foreigner hears all this mili- 
tarist propaganda and has no means of telling whether the 
Germans themselves are all listening to it. The German, 
looking upon it as one of the disadvantages of a system 
which in many other respects arouses his enthusiasm, 
fails to realise that the foreigner must inevitably draw 
ee conclusions from it. , 

- When I was going down the River Mosel I stopped at 
one small town:to get 'some money, and the cashier in the 
bank asked me why the British Press was so unfriendly 


_ towards Germany. How could it well be otherwise, I re- 


plied, when so many thousands of people who seemed to 


_ . us harmless had been persecuted because of their opinions 


or, worse ‘still, because they happened to have a Jew 


among their grandparents? Did I know of such cases? the | 


banker asked-in distress; and I replied that I did. He told 


his.colleague to look after the bank, and led me down the 
street to a draper’s shop. The proprietor, a very obvious 
Jew, told me quite frankly that he could not pretend to like 
a regime whose leaders attacked his race so-bitterly, but he 
also told ine that neither he nor any of his own friends had 


- suffered-any;inconvenience.--Of course-it is. possible that 
he feared to aay. ra di else, but a number of such in- 


cidents has led me to believe that people who suffer under 
Hitler may tell the foreigner about it if they get a chance, 
but that they dare not talk much to their compatriots lest 
they should get into further trouble. Ihave so often since 


the War been in cities where there has been quite serious © 


street fighting, and have only learnt about it subsequently 
through the newspapers, that I can well belie¢ve the 
average German-knows nothing about the bullying that 
goes on in his country, since his newspapers give him 


no details. I believe the sale of foreign newspapers in 


Germany has increased a great deal lately, and I was a 
little surprised to see them displayed so prominently— 
anti-Hitler headlines and all—on bookstalls, but they can, 
of course, reach only a minute fraction of the German 
people. 


Let me give one more example. A German friend on a _ 


visit to London complained to me the other day that Eng- 
lish friends seemed to believe.the burning of the Reichstag 
had been a put-up job to discredit the Communists and to 
make a Nazi victory at the elections a certainty. I sug- 
gested that the evidence already published outside Ger- 
many made it rather difficult to reach any other conclu- 
sion. When I showed him this evidence, he became very 
agitated. Hitherto he had thought all such suggestions in 
foreign papers were invented either by exiled Jews or by 
the French in their fear that Germany would become 
strong again. The feeling against France—especially in 
the Rhineland, which was, of course, part of occupied 
Germany—is very strong; everybody I talked to is con- 
vinced that France is determined at all costs to Keep Ger- 
many weak, 


Distrust—But No Desire for War 


But that feeling of distrust for France does not necess- 
arily involve a desire for war with France. Indeed, the only 
person I met who talked openly of war was a large old lady 
I met in the beautiful city of Trier, and even she did not 
believe that it would solve Germany’s difficulties: she 
just felt angry, and her anger seemed a little out of place 
because she had come on.a pilgrimage to see the cloak 
supposed to have been worn by Jesus on the way to the 
Crucifixion. I met many of these pilgrims who were arriv- 
ing in Trier at the rateof over thirty thousand a day, and I 
mention them because their talk convinced me that 
Roman Catholic hostility to Herr Hitler over the abolition 
of the’ Catholic Centre Party has disappeared since the 
signing of the Concordat between the Vatican and the 
German Government. Indeed, the most striking change 
during the past two or three months is the way in which so 
many people who ardently supported rival political parties 
have become ardent Nazis now that their parties have 
been wiped out. 

This. particular old lady and three others happened to 
sit down at my table in a café, and we fell-into conversa- 
tion. One of them turned out to be a fairly prominent 
woman organiser in the Nazi party, and I had a great argu- 
ment with her—an argument that at times rather alarmed 
me because I was putting forward criticisms that are 
familiar enough to us outside Germany, but that are new 
to most Germans, and I half expected someone at one of 
the neighbouring tables to get me arrested and beaten up. 
But the oldest of the ladies did not believe in argument. 
Every few minutes or so she would grow very red in the 
face, and. would say to her companions—rather ostenta- 
tiously leaving me out—‘That is all quite unimportant. 
Hitler will save us, and we shall be respected again. Hitler 
will save us’. It was as useless to argue with her about the 
Nazis as it would have been to argue about her religion. 
She believed in Hitler with religious fervour,'and she was 
quite ready to fight the French or me or anybody else to 
prove it. And, quite obviously, when she said that other 


nations would respect Germany she really meant that they 


would fear her. She represents a type that must be fairly 
common in provincial garrison towns, and her friends 


from Berlin winked at me as though she were a great joke, I 
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“ confess that I found so much bitterness in one 4 
even so large a person—rather depressing. 


me just how many soldiers and how many guns France, 
‘Poland and* Czechoslovakia. possess between them; 
‘they argued that-our present’ interest for Austrian inde-— 


and, equally naturally, resents being cut off from the rest 


_ who has a job will subscribe one pfennig—roughly_ 
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es 


, 
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But among the Germans who have any part to play, I 
found not so much bitterness as the hope that now at last 
Germany will get rid of the stigma of defeat.. They told 


== 


pendence was insincere, because we had so cut. down ~ 
er territory that she could never prosper.as-an-inde- 
pendent state, and had then only doled out loans to her in 
order to prevent her from joming up with Germany. 
They were very bitter about the Saar Basin, the fate of — 
which has to be decided by the League: of Nations ~ 
Council after a plebiscite in 1935. Even Germans who ~ 
loathe the idea of war feel that the peace treaty hems them 
in on all sides and, having tried’a whole series of moderate 
governments: with -men such as-Stresemann and Briining 
to argue their case abroad, now believe in a confused-way 
that Hitler will give them back their self-respect. I grew 
very. tired of their references to ‘self-respect’, but I 
should probably feel differently if I were a German. 
The train that was to bring me back to England left 
Coblenz some twenty minutes late. This happens so 
seldom with German expresses that I asked the reason 
why. It was held up by the special trains that were bring- 
ing some 50,000 Germans from the Saar to the Rhine, 
where Hitler was to address them. Many of them carried 
placards about the Saar being German; to thousands of 
them the journey involved a real sacrifice, although the 
German authorities had cut down the fares enormously so 
as to make the demonstration a great success. Naturally 
enough the French, to whom the Versailles Treaty gave 
the ownership of the Saar coal mines (at any rate until 
1935) looked upon this demonstration as a deliberate 
act of provocation. And yet it ought not to be forgotten 
that the population of the Saar is almost entirely German, 


of Germany. Since all parties except the Nazis are 
forbidden in Germany proper, and:all parties except the 
Nazis are permitted in the Saar, I fear that that small 
area between Germany, Luxembourg and France has 
become one of the danger spots of Europe. There is no 
other place where the French find greater difficulty 
in realising that a great country can want to get a peace 
treaty modified and yet not want war, or where the 
Germans are slower to understand how much the 
fact that the last war was fought out on French soil adds 
to French nervousness and suspicion. Apes 


A Miniature Roosevelt Scheme 
It was easy enough in Germany to find new hope, but 
it was by no means easy to find what foundation there was 
for it. Several people told me that one motor factory was 
so busy since Herr Hitler abolished taxation for new cars 
that delivery could not be promised under four months. 
This step is certainly a clever one since every time you see 
a new car in the streets you feel that it is there thanks to 
Hitler, but it can hardly bring in money for new employ- 
ment schemes. Other people gave me fantastic figures by 
which unemployment is said to have been reduced. Others 
argued that a greal deal was being done by voluntary ~ 
contributions, and one man produced the morning’s paper 
from his pocket to draw my attention to the so-called 
‘Socialist Self-help’ introduced by the Nazi leaderin the __ 
Palatinate. He has won over the support of the industrial- 
ists for a little Roosevelt recovery scheme of his own, 
There is. to be a forty-hour week, young people will be 
kept out of the factories by raising the Schock a a 
various other’steps are to be taken which, as far as can 
see, bear the closest possible resemblance to the aims of 


i = 
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our own Labour Party. And the scheme is to be financed’ _ 
by private contribution. Every schoolchild and everybod; 


(Continued on page 429) 
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Sestes bas Ser cet: 


The first ‘electrical orchestra’ which was assembled in Berlin at the Radio Exhibition 1932 
From !eft to right are the electric cello .violin and piano, two theremins, broadcast microphone, the trautonium, the hellertion, and another electric piano 


Wonders of E i rirical IMusic 


By PAUL POPPER 


Is music-playing.as we have known it in the past about to be revolutionised by the remarkable new electrical instruments 
. which are described below? 


HEN nowadays. we speak of ‘electrical music’, 
and similarly of electrical musical instruments, 
the term refers not to ‘self-playing’ pianos, and 
all the other music automatons, which with 
their perforated paper‘rolls and thorny barrels used to strike 
terror into the breasts of real music lovers, but to modern 
instruments, in’ which the entire range of tone consists of 
electrical oscillations made audible by the loudspeaker. The 
electrical oscillations—nothing else than alternating currents— 
can be produced in a variety of ways, and the electrical musical 


instruments so far developed differ in the main by the mode of. 


production of these alternating currents, and the devices serv- 
ing for varying pitch and loudness of the notes. The recent 
enormous advance in electro-acoustic technique, e.g., wireless 
telephony and broadcasting, owes everything to the invention 
of the thermionic valve, which has also opened absolutely new 
ways for the production of electrical music. 


Applications of the Thermionic Valve 


The use of a thermionicvalve in conjunction with inductances 
and condensers in a ‘back-coupling’ or ‘reaction’ circuit 
enables an alternating current to be generated, while if the 
values of inductance-and capacity in circuit are made variable, 
the frequency of the alternating current can be changed at will. 
Ifthis alternating current is now applied, after suitable amplifi- 
cation, to a loudspeaker, the membrane of the loudspeaker 
will be caused to vibrate at the frequency of the alternating 
current and will communicate the oscillations to the surround- 
ing air. These will be perceived by the ear as sound, actually 
as a tone of the pitch corresponding to the frequency of the 
alternating current being generated. The human ear can per- 
ceive variations of pitch corresponding to a range of fre- 
quencies extending from about 16 to about 16,000 cycles per 
second, but wave motions of higher frequencies are inaudible. 
We are therefore obliged, if we wish to produce a note 
electrically, to produce in the above-described . oscillating 
current an alternating current of audible frequency, which is 
obtained by suitably adjusting the values of the switching or 
controlling elements. We can, however, attain the same object 


Bape a simultaneously in two independent oscillating. 


its alternating currents of different, but very high fre- 
quencies, both lying above the range of audibility. If two such 
high-frequency alternating currents are transmitted through 
an electric rectifier, only the difference between the frequencies 
is. passed... This | 
rodyning’ (from Greek ‘beating together’) of two high- 

c + oscillations. In order to vary the pitch of the 


proceeding is. called by. the technologist . 


difference tone when playing a tune, it is only necessary to 
alter the frequency of one of the two oscillating circuits. 


The Ether:Wave Piano 


One of the first to use a low-frequency valve oscillator for the 
production of electrical notes was the German Jorg Mager. He 
intended to construct an instrument, on which not only semi- 
and whole tones, but also much smaller intervals (quarter- 
tones and below) could be played. The adjustment of the pitch 
was effected here by an adjustable condenser, the knob of 
which was turned above a scale calibrated according to the 
pitch. Even when very quickly passing from one tone to 
another, all tones lying between are audible (as howling ton: 
with gliding pitch) if the loudspeaker is not disconnected and 
again connected after each tone. With a later design of his 
‘Spherophone’ Mager therefore divided the entire tone sphere 
after the style of keyboard-instruments into.a large number of 
fixed intervals. The Spherophone is single voiced, 7.¢., unlike 
the piano only one note can be played at a time. Polyphony can 
only be obtained by building together many instruments with 
separated keyboards with, however, the amplifier and loud- 
speaker common to all instruments. 

With the object of freeing the artist of all detractions by 
mechanical manipulation, Professor Theremin constructed his 
‘Ether Wave Piano’ (Aitherophon). His keyboard is really 
suspended in the air. For the adjustment of the pitch he uses 
the phenomenon known as ‘hand capacity’. The right hand of 
the artist becomes by capacity part of the apparatus, and by 
its movement alters the frequency of one of the two high- 
frequency oscillators. A drawback is perhaps that the player 
will have no guide as to the hitting of the pitch, consequently 
he must play entirely by ear, which presupposes a high degre> 
of musical accomplishment and training. The unavoidabl: 
impurities in the tones may easily be covered by a light vibrato. 

Another method of regulating pitch and loudness, which was 
invented by B. Helberger and P. Lertes and is employed in an 
instrument called the ‘Hellertion’, is also interesting. The 
manual is executed in such a-way that the position of the 
fingers will determine the pitch, and the pressure of the fingers 
the loudness. The oscillator used is similar to that first des- 
cribed, 7.e., one producing direct frequency tones audible in 
the loudspeaker. By running one’s fingers over the manual, 
the grid resistance of the tube is altered, and the tone can be 
altered within a range of five octaves. The Hellertion is also 
Single voiced. But here also, as with the Mager Sphzrophon, 
up to four instruments can be combined, and in this way poly- 
phony is obtained. The play bands are arranged side-by-side 
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Professor Theremins’ ‘Ether Wave Piano’ 


When the hand is moved towards or away from the small rod aerial protruding from the apparatus, all notes of the scales can be heard in succession from the loudspeaker. 
On this instrument it is possible not only to play full and half tones—as, for instance, on the piano—but also much smaller tone intervals 


The Trautonium ; The Hellertion 


Played in conjunction with other instruments, the Trautonium offers many new The keyboard on this instrument serves only to facilitate the finding of the : 
sibilities in. novel tonalities and. practically. any. known musical instrument. can ; which are played on strips of tape. Five of these strips of tape (or manuals) must ‘ 
imitated on it.-The tone is produced by pressing.a string stretched over the manual : 7 be worked simultaneously ean : “ 


Photographs by courtesy of the author 


Interior of Professor Nernst’s Electric Piano 
The mechanism of this ‘piano’ closely resembles that of an ordinary ‘Grand’, The most conspicuous difference is the row of electro-magnets mounted at the upper ends 
of the strings and the light damper strip at the front end of the strings 


Strings of the Electric Piano 
Coiicentrated i in groups of five, the strings when struck produce, acco ding to their 
: electrical ‘pick-up’ in the string instruments is settee to that in the piano-— i case weak electrical alternating currents in the electro-magnets. These currents 
the electro-magnets are placed under the strings : are amplified and .nade audible through the loudspeaker 


Photographs by courtesy - the autho 
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in such a manner that they can be operated by one hand. The 
second hand thus remains free in order to accompany the tune 
on the ‘ Grand’ standing behind. 


‘Three-Dimensional Play’ 
Doctor Trautwein went one step further than the inventors 


mentioned above with his “Trautonium’, which permits of 


variation not only in pitch and loudness xt also in tonality, 
and thus, as it were, of ‘three-dimensional play’. The tones of 
the piccolo-flute produced by this instrument are-reminiscent 
of those hitherto available only with very large organ pipes, 
while the beating of drums can also be quite realistically 
simulated. It is possible to render, quite easily and surely, notes 
of instruments not at the disposal of every orchestra. Tones 
now soft, now harsh, another time dreamy, then again gro- 
tesque, effective vibratos and crescendos, or, generally speaking, 
tonalities never heard before, give the player expressiveness only 
limited by his ability. How then does the Trautonium work? 
As is well-known, every tone consists of vibrations of different 
frequencies. The slowest or deepest vibration forms the main 
tone and therewith defines the pitch, while the quicker vibra- 
tions, the so-called overtones, form the characteristic of the 
sound of the instruments, the tonality. 


The loudspeaker of the electric piano, incorporating a gramophone 
turntable 


By means of this arrangement it is possible to play a record of a violin concerto and 
accompany it on the piano 


With the Trautonium the fundamental oscillation is pro- 
duced by a valve generator. By this fundamental oscillation 
electrical circuits, so called ‘Formant’ circuits are ‘hit’, in 
which the over-oscillations are created. The oscillations so 
obtained are then amplified in the usual manner and finally 
rendered in a loudspeaker. The manual consists of a metal rail, 
over which a metal string is stretched. By pressing down this 
string the tones are made audible. Above the string keyboard- 
like devices are arranged serving to mark the octaves and 
fifths, or other intervals, in order to make it easy for the player 
to find the tones. For changing the tonality, studs and keys are 
arranged on the right side of the instrument. They are manipu- 
lated in the same manner as is the register of a harmonium. 
The playing on the Trautonium, which is a single voiced 
instrument, can be learnt by anyone having some ear for music. 


The Missing Soundboard 


An absolutely new epoch in the traditional making of instru- 
ments, and perhaps also a revolution in musical history itself, 
is marked by a group of instruments, which in contra-distinc- 
tion to the above mentioned ‘fully-electrical’ musical instru- 
ments may best be described as ‘semi-electrical’. In these 
instruments, mechanical vibrations (string vibrations) are first 
set up and are then transformed into electrical oscillations 
which are made audible in the loudspeaker. The sounds are 
imitations of the well-known instruments, piano, violin, cello 
and others, those parts of instruments recognised as good 
being deliberately retained. The player performs as formerly 
on the normal instrument. And now comes the vast difference: 
with all these instruments, whether piano, violin or cello, the 
sounding board, that important part which alone decides thé 
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amplification of the notes and the tonality, is missing. Cen- __ 


turies of development and experience have been necessary in 
order to obtain the full sound perfection of these instru- 
ments by traditional methods, but by the use of electrical 
methods, free from all shackles of matter, the same result has 
been attained within the shortest time. 


The Electric Piano 


The mechanical string vibrations, which without.sounding 
boards are practically inaudible, excite weak alternating cur- 
rents in the spools of the electro-magnets incorporated above 
the strings. After amplification, the electric oscillations are 
again transformed by means of the loudspeaker into acoustic 
oscillations. On this principle, the well-known physicist, 
Professor W. Nernst, has developed an electric piano so far 
perfected that for more than a year past it has been ready for 
manufacture as the first commercial electrical music instru- 
ment. The essential parts can be seen by the illustrations 
shown herewith. In order to eliminate the disturbing sound of 
the hammer blows when the strings are struck, Nernst has 
built-in a special micro-hammer, which hits the string with 
only the twentieth part of the force of a normal piano hammer 
head. The string is therefore set vibrating only lightly, thus 
contributing towards the enhancement of the tonality, espe- 
cially in the depths and in the descant. A further advantage of 
this construction is the more loose stretching of the strings, 


which now need not vibrate a heavy sounding board. With a. 


normal Concert-Grand, the total pressure on the strings of 
the sounding board is 27.000 kilos. The reduced tension of 
the strings results in a reduction of the load of the notches, 
boxes and iron plates—which therefore now can be con- 
structed very lightly, and has the advantage that the die-away 
time is increased three- to. five-fold. In order to reduce this 
for normal playing to the normal degree, a special damper-rail 
has been built-in in addition to the ordinary damper device. 
When raising the damper-rail the bass tones will be longer 
than a minute in dying away. If now the audibility regulator 
connected with the left pedal-is also used, harmonium-like 
sounds can be obtained on the instrument. It may be men- 
tioned, in passing, that with this instrument—in order to 
utilise better the incorporated amplifier and loudspeaker, 
receiver and gramophone are connected. By this means it is 
possible to accompany on the grand piano a violin or cello 
solo produced by a gramophone record. The effect is very 
pleasing, the more so as both the violin play and the piano 
accompaniment sound from the loudspeaker as if they come 
from the same source. It may be of some interest that an 
Englishman, J: Compton, applied in 1929 for a British Patent 
for an electric piano constructed on similar lines. 


Electric String-Instruments 


Last year two German scientists, B. Bizos and O. Vierling, 
constructed string instruments in which, also, the mechanical 
vibrations caused through the passing of the bow over the 
strings are transferred into electrical ones, and rendered by a 
loudspeaker. Especially noteworthy in their trials was the 
demonstration that with loose stretching of the strings basso 
could be-played on a violin, for the size of the body of the 
instrument is of no consequence, because the deepest vibra- 
tions can be rendered by the loudspeaker to their fullest 
strength. By intermediate connection of electrical means, thé 
inventors have also been able to change the tonality in such 
a way that notes of quite different quality were rendered by the 
loudspeaker. 

It may perhaps be mentioned here, for the sake of complete- 
ness, that the characteristic of the photo-electrical cell—to 
alter its electrical resistance in accordance with the strength of 
the light thrown on it—has also been utilised by many in- 
ventors for the production of electrical music. Space does not, 


however, permit me in this article to go into details regarding =. 


instruments developed on this basis. 
As yet the development in this latest sphere of electro- 


acoustic technique is not completed, and it cannot be foreseen » 
what acoustic surprises electrical sound production will bring” 


us in the future. It seems, however, certain after what has been 
said above that electrical music has brought, and will still 


bring, to composers and artists the realisation of their pees is . 
ite 


desire for enhanced expressiveness. 
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Science Notes 


HE problem of how life arose on this earth of ours is 
not merely a technical one for the scientific expert, 
but one that should engage the interest of all who 
+ have any.sense of the wonder of existence. The pro- 
duction of life, we must admit, is the finest thing the universe 
_~ has yet done, but we are not excited about the event because it 
occurred so long ago. The earth, it is agreed by all, was for 
ages too hot for the existence of life; it was a dead earth; now 
it blossoms everywhere with life. How did the living arise from 
the non-living? It is the manner in which the first abrupt step 
occurred which is the point of interest. The rest of the story— 
the development of life into its myriad forms—can be safely 
ascribed to the evolutionary process—to the continuous de- 
velopment of living material from living material. Omne vivum 
e vivo. Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coiite. This great question 
is one of the stand-bys of the British Association and was dis- 
cussed this year by one of the sectional presidents, Dr. J. Gray. 
Four answers have been proposed at different times. It can 
be answered that life of some kind has been omnipresent for 
ever throughout matter; that what is called living has slowly 
evolved (with any necessary jumps) from what is called non- 
living. It can be assumed that.acts of spontaneous generation 
occurred once upon a time in an almost miraculously happy 
set of conditions, whereby the absolutely non-living was 
changed into the absolutely living. It can be argued that: the 
seed of all life came in from outside of the earth, borne by 
meteor or cosmic dust. Lastly, it can be said that the problem 
is so difficult and the tentative solutions of it so poor that we 
simply do not know. The first of these—the materialistic or 
‘mechanical’ theory—was engagingly popularised by Sir Ed- 
ward Schdafer at the British Association meeting at Dundee in 
1912. Fhis view states that life arose in gradual stages in the 
course of terrestrial evolution. It assumes that the phenomena 
of life are special cases of the phenomena of matter; if we knew 
-all the chemical and physical factors implicated in any living 
-phenomenon we could predict the result with the same cer- 
‘tainty as when we know the factors of a lifeless arrangement. 
-It obviously takes a ‘low’ view of life; adverse descriptions of 
‘it at the time, I remember, varied from ‘pessimistic’ to “dev- 
lish’. The second view—spontaneous generation: all the chemi- 
cal constituents, all the physical factors being present and cor- 
rect at the ‘psychological’ moment—is nobody’s view now. It 
was once believed in; now it is a convenient Aunt Sally. The 
little world-in-itself which constitutes the simplest living sys- 
tem is so complex that to assert that it could have been formed 
spontaneously from its parts is too improbable not merely for 
-words but even for calculation. Dr. Gray delivers himself for- 
‘cibly on this point thus: ‘What, in fact, is the probability that 
any chance distribution of molecules should.lead sponta- 
neously to the dynamically active mechanism of the living or- 
‘ganism? Would any serious credence be given to the suggestion 
that a motor-car came spontaneously into existence without 
the intervention of directive forces? Why, then, should we 
accept the spontaneous origin of living matter? It is possible, 
but so improbable that, if considered as an observable pheno- 
menon in any other sphere of human thought, it would be dis- 
-carded as a figment of a deranged brain. Why should biology 
-accept a standard of probabilities incomparably less satisfying 
than that of other branches of knowledge? Left to himself the 
chemist does not seriously consider the spontaneous origin of 
proteins from carbon dioxide, water and simple salts, nor does 
the physicist admit the spontaneous origin of organised ma- 
-chines’. The difficulty about this answer to the second theory, 
showever, is that it is equally fatal to the first. For obviously it 
-is just as incredible to believe that life arose by a succession of 
_ small ‘miracles’ even if disguised as ‘evolution’ as by one large 
‘miracle’. If it is really very difficult to pass from A to Z the 
_ journey is not made easier by a passage through the interme- 
. TS. diate letters. : et 
+ . The third theory, due originally to a Frenchman, de Salles- 
_ Guyon, was made famous at Edinburgh in 1871 by the advo- 
‘cacy of Sir William Thomson. It appears to have no support 
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- nowadays from biologists. Thomson argued that it was possible 


for germs to have travelled on meteorites from some source of 
life outside of our earth. Helmholtz the physicist and Arrhe- 
nius the physical-chemist have also advocated this or a similar 
view. This desperate theory received its worst blow from the 
slide-rule. Calculation showed that the journeys of incoming 
germs on meteorites would take hundreds of years from the 
nearest planet, and millions of years from the nearest solar 
system. Moreover, after this tiresome passage in the cold the 
germs would have to endure the incandescence of the meteorite 
as it passed through our atmosphere and its impact as it 
crashed to earth. The theory has also the demerit of shelving 
the problem it attempts to solve. It assigns the place whete life 
originated to a part of the universe of which we can know 
nothing. If you accept it you are in the unsatisfactory position 
of affirming not only that you have no knowledge of the matter, 
but that you can never acquire such knowledge. ~~ = 
Dr. Gray, however, did not proceed in his address to give his 
audience a theory of the occurrence to replace the views in 
which he disbelieves. He left the great question unsolved and 
passed to an exposition of the ‘organismal’ view of a living 
system. On the ‘mechanical’ theory all the properties of a 


living organism should be expréssible in'térms of physi¢atand 


chemical Jaws because that theory maintains there is no real 
difference between living and.non-living phenomena. Those, 


like Dr. Gray, who-fayour.the ‘organismal’ view do not believe 


this, They maintain that many happenings can only be éx- 
plained in terms of the organism as a whole. For example, no 
physical explanation seems possible at present for the differen- 
tiation of structure and function in the course of development. 
They hold that life should.be regarded as an elementary fact 
that cannot be explained, just as in physics elementary par- 
ticles and the quantum of action are regarded as elementary 
facts which ‘cannot: be explained. ‘They--believe - that living 
matter has intrinsic properties or potentialities as fundamental 
and as mysterious as those of physics. Its existence is a starting 
point in biology. 

In the old days the opposing camps, then called ‘mechanists’ 
and ‘vitalists’, passed a lot of time in arguing with each other. 
Now, however, vitalism has been whittled down and mecha- 
nism has become a bigger thing. The difference between the 
two, although still one of belief, is now less one of belief than 
of technique. Some problems of the living organism are best 
attacked from the mechanical standpoint; others are not. Every 
year, however, the mechanical attack covers more and more 
of the field where the opposing view has been dominant. It 
does not follow, however, that one will some day completely 
oust the other. Nevertheless the mechanist is a poor creature 


unless he acts always with the hope that everything in biology 


will one day be explained in terms of the simpler sciences of 
physics and chemistry. 

This short digression into ‘mechanism’ and ‘organism’, how- 
ever, does not bring us appreciably nearer the solution of our 
problem. The origin of life from the inorganic is not a pious 
opinion capable of alternative interpretations, but something 
that once occurred. Whereas biologists of one temperament are 


‘content to leave the answer to the question alone, and to regard 


the thing itself as fundamental, the mechanist will never be 
content till he has got every step in the path from electrons 
and protons to life plausibly explained, and shown how every 
intermediate. product in the chain might have been made in 
nature. The mechanist refuses to be dazzled by the com- 
plexity which is constantly arising in nature from simplicity. 
Contrary to Dr..Gray, for example, there are many chemists 
who do most seriously believe in the possibility of the natural 
synthesis of proteins from carbon dioxide, water, salts and sun- 
light. Furthermore the mechanist is not unhopeful of the pos- 
sibilities of so splendid a laboratory as.the-earth in the course 
of geological time; he realises there is the width of heaven of 
difference between a possibility even of astounding improb- 
ability. and something which cannot be. 
A. S, RUSSELL 
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Three TModern Pilgrims 


UST as the medieval church used to encourage the 
spirit of travel and the spread of information by 
stimulating its flock (and particularly the leaders) to 
undertake pilgrimages to distant centres of interest, 

so the B.B.C. is today providing the means whereby 
thousands of its listeners next autumn can go on a kind 
of mental pilgrimage with Professor Scott Watson, Mr. 
Julian Huxley and Professor John Hilton, the three obser- 
vers whom it is sending out to survey our agriculture, our 
science and our industry respectively. At this very 
moment, indeed, -these three. pilgrims are traversing 
Britain and collecting the materials. for their surveys. 
Sometimes their paths cross, just as their subjects some- 
times overlap. Thus, Professor Scott Watson and Mr. 
Huxley have already met at the British Association at 
Leicester to discuss the delimitation of their subjects 
where scientific research impinges upon agriculture. As 
the enquiries overlap in this way, we may expect to see 
questions raised by one of the observers in the course of 
his survey sometimes dealt with and answered by another. 
This is the first occasion on which the B.B.C. has sent 
out a group of trained observers on a task of such magni- 
tude as these surveys involve. Even an outline of their 
itineraries is impressive. Professor Scott Watson (in the 
role of Defoe, Cobbett, Caird and Rider Haggard rolled 
into one) is making a “Grand Tour’ through almost every 
rural county; having passed into Scotland through Cheshire 
and Lancashire, he is now returning southward through 
Yorkshire and the Midlands, whence he will make special 
expeditions from Oxford into the South-West, into Wales, 
into East Anglia and into the Home Counties. Among the 
many subjects he has set himself to report upon are the 
Highland crofters, the old rural industries of the Low- 
lands, the life of the Yorkshire wold shepherd, the making 
of new land on the Humber, the Lincolnshire sugar beet 
industry, plant breeding at Cambridge, the newly-dis- 
covered bulb growing industry of Wisbech, the reclama- 
tion of Exmoor, dairy research in the Thames Valley, 
and the canning industry in relation to the fruit-lands of 
Kent and the Vale of Evesham. Mr. Julian. Huxley’s 
survey of ‘Scientific Research: and Social Needs’ has 
naturally a less marked geographical basis. He is visiting 
research institutions, industrial laboratories and Scientific 
societies, in which experiment is taking place in the appli- 
cation of science to every branch of modern life—food, 


tance as consumers than the latter. A fall in the propo: 
-clear’, concludes Professor Hersch, ‘that far from supph yit 


shelter, clothing, medicine, industry and social organisa- 
tion. He is taking in his stride such centres as the Institute. 
of Plant Breeding at- Aberystwyth, the Shirley Institute 
for Cotton Research, the Strangeways Research Hospital, 
the laboratories of Imperial Chemical Industries and other 
industrial laboratories, the Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology and the National Physical Laboratory, the 
Cavendish and Mond Laboratories, and the headquarters 
of many voluntary scientific associations. Mr. Huxley 
will describe specimens of research work actually in 
progress there, and he will also open up a side of things - 
of which the public knows all too little—that’ is, the way 
in which scientific research is organised in this country, 
the allocation of the available funds, and the degree of 
co-operation which has been developed with the scientists 
of other nations. We may even expect some revelations 
here of the gaps, to. fill which no scientific research is at 
fresent available. One of his talks will also probably 
deal with the use of scientific research in preparation ~ 
for, war. : F oH 
Professor Hilton’s industrial survey does not form part __ 
of the broadcast programme until after Christmas, but 
he, too, is engaged upon a tour lasting from August well 
into October. He is passing through many of the biggest 
works which are household names in this country— 
Ford’s, Morris’, Chivers’, and dozens of others. He will 
see industry not merely from the official or surface angle, ~ 
for he is making a point of paying personal visits to a ~ 
large number of listeners, particularly foremen, works ~ 
managers and individual workers, who wrote-to him dur- 
ing the course of his recent talks on ‘Industrial Relations’. 
Further, both the B.B.C. and the three ‘observers them- 
selves would welcome suggestions from the-public for ~ 
visiting places of special interest—factories, institutions 
and organisations—where work is going on which ought 
to be included in the surveys. ; 
The task before each of the observers, then, is a heavy 
one, if he is to do justice to the complexities of his subject. 
But equally the reward to his hearers will be great if he 
succeeds; for surveys of this kind, where scientific accu- 
racy of treatment is guaranteed. and the value of the per- 
sonal touch is not lost, are all too rare. These surveys, in | 
short, promise to open up a new chapter in the popularisa- | 
tion of knowledge, where the reproach of superficiality -is . 
banished and. research comes at first hand from the 
specialist direct to the man in the street. | 
% 
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Week by Week 


CHECK is given to some popular misconceptions 
of the social and economic consequences of the fall 
of the birth rate in a striking article by Professor 
Hersch of Geneva in last month’s issue of the 
International Labour Review. For some time economists and 


others examining the problem of unemployment have 


comforted themselves with the expectation that the de- 
cline of the birth rate and consequent tendency towards a 
stationary population which have manifested themselves in __ | 
Europe and America will in a few.years’ time cause a natural 4 
easement of unemployment and its. concomitant social prob- ; 
lems. But Professor Hersch directs attention to the real signi- ! 
ficance of this fall, which is the change in the age distribution | 
of the populations affected. A fall in the birth rate means fewer 
children and a greater proportion of adults and aged people— _ 
a tendency which will become more marked as time goes on. 

But economically, this tendency involves a diminution of con- 
sumers in the population in relation to producers. Children 
and aged persons form together the ‘economically passive’ or 
purely consuming part of the population; but the former are 
relatively much greater in numbers and therefore in impor- 
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children therefore means a contraction of consumption. 


remedy for unemployment, as has been supposed by some 
superficial minds, the fall in the birth rate is in our time a 
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- powerful factor for producing permanent economic depression 
_ and structural and organic unemployment’. Furthermore, 
_ children as consumers chiefly require goods of a strictly ma- 
terial order, particularly food, for which the demand is ‘in- 
elastic’. A diminution in the proportion of children in the 
population should therefore be compensated for by a swing 
_ over from the employment of capital and labour in the pri- 
__mary food-producing industries to those industries which pro- 
_ duce goods satisfying higher social, intellectual, artistic and 
& moral needs. Unfortunately, the mechanisation and industrial- 
_ 4isation of modern agriculture, and the steps which are being 
taken to foster and encourage it in the different countries, are 
_ likely to aggravate the world-wide economic depression and to 
_ Cause a permanent overproduction of agricultural products. 
7 * * * 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and others have put forward an 

_ eloquent plea for the salvaging of at least one part of the work 
_ of the Empire Marketing Board (whose life is now apparently 
- doomed to terminate on September 30): this partis the remark- 

able library of films which has been built up over the course of 

years at the Imperial Institute, largely as a result of the work of 

the E.M.B. Film Unit. Although this film library has primarily 
a propagandist basis, that basis has been interpreted in such a 

broad and humane spirit that its contents form the best collec- 

tion of educational films that exists in this country. Thousands 

of schools have made use of the library either by borrowing its 
films for classroom exhibition or by arranging for parties of 

_ children to visit the Imperial Institute Cinema, where they are 
shown. That this service to our schools should be brought to an 
__ untimely end just after it has proved its permanent value is 
; surely unthinkable. At this very moment new possibilities for 


" its use are being opened up by the installation of a receiving set 
__ in the cinema at South Kensington and the decision to include 
__ in the Friday afternoon programmes the school broadcast 
: lessons on geography, to be illustrated with specially chosen 
Empire films. There are striking possibilities here for im- 
proved future co-operation between broadcasting and the 
films. That the Imperial Institute Cinema should be closed at 
_ such a moment, and the E.M.B. film collection either dissi- 
pated or sold for commercial purposes, would be a piece of 
sheer vandalism. Many education authorities plead that the 
whole library should be transferred to some suitable body 
which could carry on its administration and the service to 
schools connected with it. Luckily, there is one new body com- 
ing into existence at the very moment which would be ex- 
- cellently fitted to take over the task. The new British Film 
Institute, as representing the film trade and education, should 
_ be asked as one of its first pieces of work to take over and carry 

_on the library in the best way its resources allow. 

* x * 


Anyone studying the formidable lists of successful candidates 
for the School Certificate must have been impressed by the 
vast organisation involved in dealing with them. Some idea 
of its detail can be gained from the Report issued last year by 
the educational authorities. But, while such efforts are made 
to increase its efficiency, outside opinion continues to hammer 
at the very foundations of the system. Last week Professor 
C. W. Valentine produced, before the psychology section of 
the British Association, some striking evidence to show that 
_ it was impossible to estimate youthful talents by ‘mere auto- 
* . matic examination’. More radical still is the criticism of the 
_ new educational movement that has its roots in Cambridge 
__ and its voice in the quarterly review called Scrutiny. According 
_ to Scrutiny, every effort to stop up the flaws serves only to 
__ increase the efficiency of a system in itself undesirable. ‘A 
detailed scheme of marking’, such as the Report recommends, 
_ ‘which takes account of the several markable points in each 
_ question and of common errors’ only ‘effects the reduction of 
six years’ education to a scheme of markable points’ and so 
achieves a deplorable standardisation of culture. Scrutiny 
__ contends further that the worst effects of the system are to be 
_ found in the study of English literature, since it stresses ‘mere 
_ memory work and the recital of ready-made judgments’. 
_ Certainly this is borne out by the recent newspaper contro- 
sy over the appreciation of Shakespeare. If, as so many 
e then stated, the study of Shakespeare, dominated by 
ination requirements, alienated their interests, it would 
to justify Scrutiny’s extreme opinion that ‘It would be 
“gain to abolish the system completely and at once’. 


ae 


But on the constructive side Scrutiny throws out only one 
suggestion: ‘Registering the. pupil’s showing over a period of 
years is likelyto be more. reliable than a certificate determined 
by a few hours writing under pressure’. The real need seems 
to be for a satisfactory link between a boy’s school education 
and his career. And if this is to be obtained a readjustment of 
ideas is necessary not only among schools, but also among 
those business men who have formed the habit of relying on 
examination results as the only test of merit. 


* * x 


A memorial to Thomas Jefferson has recently been presented 
to the village of Glynceiriog in North Wales. Both time and 
place are peculiarly appropriate, since they remind us of the 
relevance of Jefferson’s thought to modern problems and of 
its origin. Without the humble Welsh origins of his father, 
Jefferson might have been less convinced, in aristocratic 
Virginia, that social distinction must also reflect capacity and 
merit. Thus the Welsh countryside may well lay claim to have 
been an emotional influence on his career. Meanwhile Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Government is demonstrating the importance 
of his thought. Thomas Jefferson is known to most Europeans 
as the author of the famous Declaration of Independence, a 
document which today seems rather a reproachful condemna- 
tion than a triumphant assertion of the ideals of American 
civilisation. But the truth is that Jeffersonian democracy never 
had_a fair trial. According to one critic: “An enumeration of 
the Jeffersonian principles which have been violated, and of 
which the violation has had such consequences as Jefferson 
predicted, would be almost a history of the United States’. 
And now, at the zero hour of American history, the new 
President has reaffirmed the principles of the founder of his 
party and set out on the road to recovery under a Jeffersonian 
banner. Of Jefferson’s political philosophy three fundamental 
ideas are especially worthy of reconsideration. He believed 
that the end of all political and economic activity was to 
secure leisure; that men, under conditions proper to their 
moral development, could be relied upon to give authority to 
the ‘really good and wise’, and he believed that the mostim- 
portant condition for the moral development of a citizen was 
not education—though he was a great educationist too—but 
to each man a job, a responsibility and a stake in the com- 
munity. With such principles as these in the balance, it is not 
surprising if many men see-more than temporary importance 
in the success or failure of the Roosevelt administration. 
* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: There is a fine, fruity 
subject for the psychologist in the passion of modern Scotland 
for the drama in its serious aspects. Many of us, not so very old, 
were brought up to believe that theatre-going is sinful, and 
that the people of the theatre are quite beyond hope of salva- 
tion, but the reaction—if that is what it is—has been almost 
violent. There are among us 485 companies of players affiliated 
with the Community Drama movement. Only Shetland and 
the Hebrides are now untouched by the fever. Festivals were 
held in forty-four places last year. Though the largest.available 
theatre in Glasgow was taken for the final festival of last 
season, £200 worth of bookings had to be refused for the two 
performances. The latest report of the Scottish Community 
Drama Association is, indeed, an astonishing document, and it 
had nothing but progress in all directions to report, so that one 
is almost tempted to believe that our dream of a National 
Theatre is in sight of realisation at last. That is the ambition of 
the S.C.D.A. executive, but unfortunately—though it is our 
little way—they are inclined in the flush of success to scorn the 
older Scottish National Theatre Society, formed to achieve the 
same purpose some thirteen years ago. The laymin may not 
safely enter into the merits of a quarrel that has been conducted 
with all the asperity we Scots can bring to small points of 
difference, but even if the Theatre Society has suffered from 
stodginess, it is clear enough that the dispute is a waste of time 
and-of ‘national assets. Scotland is not so rich in resources 
nowadays that she can afford the conventional luxury of 
schism, and itis generous co-operation of all the active elements 
that is required if we are to progress towards the ideal. The 
times were never more auspicious. It is not a negligible move- 
ment that has produced a playwright so distinguished as James 
Bridie, whose latest piece,‘ A Sleeping Clergyman’, consider- 
ably altered since its first production at Malvern, is about to 
face its trial in the West End of London. 
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wo. or three years ago, 1 stepped off ¢ an ocean liner 
at Cape Town, and immediately caught the boat-train 


at, some of the loveliest orchard lands I have ever seen. 
* <a Then it has to climb up, twisting and turning like a snake in 

a pain, and-up till-it reaches the high plateau. Most of the con- 
Re tinent of Africa is on a plateau anything from three to six 
As thousand feet above sea level. After the train has crawled to. 
the top, it plunges northwards across the Great Karroo, one of. 


in the train, you reach the veldt—or prairie, as they would cail 
it in America—that is, the stretching grasslands that goon and’ 
on as far as you can see—and you can see a long way in Africa. 
When you reach this grass veldt, you have reached Bechu- 
analand, an area as big as two or three European countries put 
together, but nearly half the territory is occupied by the 
Kalahari Desert. As you look out of the-railway carriage win-: 
S dow, you feel that it is-a deserted country. The population zs. 
sparse; indeed, it is only about one per square mile: but not as 
eh! sparse as at first appears. Your unaccustomed eye is unable to. 
4, pick out the little villages of round mud-huts. The native 
i African does not make his home éasy to see, lest his enemies 
ere should see it too readily. Like birds and all wild things he- 
~~ takes advantage of colour protection. He builds the walls of his- 
hut of mud like the earth all round, and the thatch of grass, like. 
+ the stretching veldt. But in time you are able to pick out the little. 
Saneaa clusters of mushroom-huts. If you leave the train and go into- 
Bi one of these villages, it will probably.impress you as a rather 
- ss higgledy-piggledy place,:entirely lacking in any plan, just as: 
Bree though the mud-huts had grown up as daisies do—anyhow.; 
But this is a mistake. Once. I had. an opportunity of getting a: 
Daeg «= bird’s-eye view of one of these Bechuana villages. Looking: 
Bs down from a rocky precipice 400 feet high, I saw that the: 
ie! village nestling below had a lay-out as clear.as that of New 
_-—-—s«*YYork,;. only utterly different.- Right in the very centre of it,. 
fame ~~~ like the hub of a wheel, was a large cattle pen, or kraal, where. 
ay _ the cattle are driven at night. Ranged round this cattle kraal, as- 
- it were on the rim of the wheel, are the huts of the members of. 
one family group who jointly own the cattle. They put the 
cattle in the centre as being the safest place, for cattle are the 
most precious things the Bechuana possess, and the average 
ak man in Bechuanaland hoards cattle as a misér-hoards gold. 
‘ eL>' I think. the thing that impressed me most’when I first’ 
; came to know the people-of Bechuanaland, was-their unfailing- 
courtesy. They are as polite as any people I have ever met.’ 
I always felt somewhat boorish amongst them. In all my 
travels amongst native Africans in their own villages I do not 
recall ever having seen a single discourteous act. The reason’ 
is that the boys and girls of an African tribe are given definite 
instruction in tribal etiquette, and if, after that time, they: 
forget their manners, they are punished. An African tends to: 
Y become ill-mannered when he goes off to the towns, where he 
a learns to imitate the rather casual manners of the European. © 
We. I got off the train late one night at Palapye Road, the scene’ 
wats of the recent trial, and motored some forty miles in the 
oe moonlight to Serowe, the great native town which is the 
capital of Bechuanaland. Serowe, with its 30,000 -people, is: 
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~~ probably the. largest native town in Africa south of the 
4 _-—-—s« Equator. At dawn the next morning, Tshekedi took me-to the’ 
\ aa Kgotla, or place of tribal assembly..'This is a great open space, 
---~——s in the middle of the town, partly enclosed by a vast semi-’ 
a ae circular stockade of tree trunks. There: several thousand men’ 
x of the tribe were gathered to bid me. welcome to their town.’ 


IT had to speak through an interpreter, of. course, saying two 


or three sentences at a time in English which he interpreted 


< into Bechuana, and because the ‘assembly was so: vast, what’ 


the interpreter said had tobe relayed: by. other’ ‘Speakers-so’ — 


Sl the message might reach the outskirts of the great .crowd.* 
- I had met Tshekedi before, for on a chilly spring-morning’ 


men. He had come to England to discuss with the Sra ee 
of State for the Dominions certain - matters of impo 


Yer: at my home, and when I, months later, found Emysb in 
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: A . Personal Impression sea Chief Tohekedi : 


By E. M. CHIRGWIN- 


- north. For the first few hours, the train.runs through, 


= a Ny the most amazing wildernesses of the world, and after a full day - 


neither drinks, smokes nor swears. Many an African chief — ae 


_established traditions of his tribe..He is proud of the fact that — 


_ Girls’ Life Brigade, which are carried on in connection with 


: = = The adecaiseration of justice in Beckuasalends so far as aaa 


_ the Chief and the headmen gather in the Kgotla with any men’ 5 
_ of the tribe who care to attend. The accuser and the defendant = 


-._- in 1930,he walked down the gangway ofa liner-at ‘Southampton’ 
__- facing: a regular ‘barrage of press: ‘photographers arid-cinema> 


; ce people would ‘now claim‘to be Christian. At Sero 
tees to his tribe. During his ‘stay in this “coun pay : ad ° 
a thousand M revele oe eae pia eT 


Serowe, he made me most cordially welcome and ‘opened his = 
house- to. me. 

_ Tshekedi comes of remarkable parentage. His father was the os 
Vele-kacut chief Khama, one of the greatest men that Africa ” 
has yet produced, and his mother Semane, who still lives, is a _ 
really queenly woman. I often called at her. semi-European — “ 
home, and I was interested to find that she presides every 
week at a great Bible class for women, and that she has organ= _ 
ised in Serowe a branch of the World’s Christian Temperance _ 
Union. - 

. Tshekedi not-only speaks English fluently, but isa man of — 
some education. He was trained at Lovedale, a well-known 
missionary institution in Cape Colony. Within a few days of 
sitting for his matriculation examination, he was called to 
assume the duties of the chieftainship on the death of his 


elder brother. The real chief is that dead brother’s son, a — 4 


little lad about twelve years old, named Serétse, anid Tshekedi 
is therefore the acting-chief. From the very day when he = 
assumed office, he has taken his duties very seriously. He 


is a rather hectoring, hard-drinking person. Not so Tshekedi; 
who is a modest, well-mannered young man. He is, by the Ss 
way, about twenty-seven years old, and though he has reached ~ 
the age when an African is ‘usually. married, he still remains a 2 
bachelor. He dresses in European clothes, lives ina European 
type of house,-and drives a Chrysler car. He is rather below i 
the medium height, of light build, lithe and active. =a 

. I saw a great deal of. Tshekedi, and he impressed. me as a 
Hatdeqaithengs ultra-serious man, seeking. to maintain the — 


‘> 
ae 


his people were _never conquered; he often reminded me that 
his father came to England to see Queen Victoria and Mr. . 
Joseph Chamberlain, and entered into a treaty arrangement 
with the British Government, and he claims. therefore'thathe 
has the status of a treaty-chief. He is particularly anxious, he 
told me, to hand on the rights of chieftainship unimpaired to 
his nephew. Hence: his policy is in general cautious, some _ 
people would call it conservative. But he seemed to me to be 
forward-looking and cautiously progressive. He is convinced 
of the value of education, and is eager to secure it for his — a 
people. Indeed, he maintains a school of 700 children in 
Serowe at his own private expense. Like his father before him, 
he is a keen. Christian anda church-member, and he takes 
special interest in the activities of the Boys’ Brigade.and the _ fs 


a 
ae 
ae 
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the Church in Serowe. I found him always a very approach- 1 
able person, a little inscrutable, as African Chiefs often are, rn me 
and with a keen personal interest in his own people. I shall not 
soon forget when, at a great meeting in Serowe, an old woman 
fainted, T'shekedi was one of the first to render help and assist 
in carrying her to his own =3 and afterwards cr drove 
hertoherhome. > ee 


native people are concerned, remains largely in ‘the hands of 
the Chief and headmen of the tribe, though certain cases go 
before the European magistrate. When an offence is reported, 


Be. 


make their statements, the elders of the tribe give their view, 
and then it is open to any man in the assembly to speak. When 
the matter has been thoroughly discussed, the Chief sums up — 
the general sentiment of the assembly, and. pronounces sen= 
tence. He is thus not an autocrat but the mouthpiece of his — 
people: The Po is" epee: either flogging, ora fine | 
of two or three oxen. 


a tinted ye years, the Coane: > Musson Society den cotriediatt 3 ? a, 


Christian work in Bechuanaland, and a good proportion of the. 
magnificent stone’ church built by Chief Khama, where a arly 
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OST of you have probably been following in the news- 
papers the revolutionary events that have been occur- 
ring in-Cuba. Let me run over very briefly the super- 
ficial happenings of the past three orfour weeks, during 
avhich there have been two revolutions in Cuba and perhaps 
the beginning of a third,-a sort of counter-revolution. First, 
General Machado, who for nine years was President, and for 


most of those nine 
years was dictator of 
Cuba, was forced out 
of office and out of the 
island. He was forced 
out byarevolutionary 
general strike on the 
part of the highly 
organised Cuban 
trade unions, in 
revolt against unem- 
ployment, low wages, 
and. political oppres- 
sion. He had been the 
strong man who was 
supposed to keep 
-some:sort.of order in 
the island and thus 
ensure the security of 
foreign investments. 
When. his oppressive 
and violent. rule be- 
came so unpopular 
that he could no long- 
er deal with the rising 


revolt,of the people, - 


he lost the backing of 
the American banks 
-and of the American 
Government which 
he had enjoyed for 
so long. He was 
succeeded by Dr. de 
Cespedes, who was in 
general expected. to 
carry out a somewhat 
similar economic 
policy, but who was 
immediately. turned 
out by the continued 
opposition of the left 
wing trade unions 
and bya revolt on the 
part of. the soldiers 
and sailors. It was at 
‘this point that the 
American Govern- 
‘ment became alarmed 
and sent thirty 
-warships to Cuba. 
‘They are now lying 
round the island 
with steam up, and 
marines on board 
ready to land. 

It is hoped. by the: 
Americans that their 
presence, combined 


| ‘with the activities of 


e American diplo- 
ats and business 


Havana, from Morro Castle 


Warships Off (-uba 


By CLAUDE COCKBURN 


The scene before the Presidential Palace, Havana, on. August 12,.when the. mob sacked 
the building and General Machado had to fly for safety to the Bahamas 


Planet News 


interests on shore, will be sufficient to break the strength of the 
revolutionary wing of the present very mixed Government, and 
to avoid the necessity of open intervention. The background 
of the problem which has suddenly appeared in such an acute 
form is-a complicated web of political, economic, and strategic 
considerations. Cuba’is potentially a very rich island; and its 
strategic position in the Caribbean Sea is enormously important, 


more important than 
ever since the de- 
velopment of traffic 
through the Panama 
Canal, and of the 
north and south Pan- 
American air routés. 
It is nominally inde- 
pendent.’ The most 
important feature, 
however, of its rela- 
tions with the United 
States is the Platt 
Amendment,’ called 
after Senator Platt, 
who was Chairman of 
the- United- States 
Senate Committee 
on Cuban relations 
after the Spanish 
American-war..-In 
1901 a Cuban Con- 
vention elected in the 
island was framing a 
constitution for the 
island,. which had 
now become indepen- 
dent of Spain, while 
the Convention was 
deliberating. The 
United States Senate 
passed this Platt 
Amendment, which 
empowered the Pre- 
sident to withdraw 
American control 
from Cuba on condi- 
tion that the Cubans 
on their side included 
in their constitution 
a provision that the 
United States should 
exercise the right to 
intervenein Cuba ‘for 
the preservation of 
Cuban independence 
and maintenance ofa 
government adequate 
for the protection of 
life, . property . and 
individual liberty’. 
After a good deal 
of protest this was 
embodied in the 
Cuban constitution 
and afterwards, in 
1904, in a treaty be- 
tween the Cuban 
and the U.S. Govern- 
ments. There have 
been a number of 
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armed interventions by the United States, usually at the open 
or secret invitation of the ruling party in the island when it 
found itself faced with a revolt. 

But since the Platt Amendment went into force, three factors 
have combined to exercise a profoundly changing effect on the 
relations between Cuba and the United States. The first is the 
enormous growth of the United States’ financial interest in 
Cuba, coincident with the economic development of America 
as the world’s principal money-lending power. As the invest- 
ment and the industries of Cuba have been developed, the 
possibilities for further investment have grown too; at one 
time it seemed as though the sky was the limit to Wall Street’s 
rosy view of Cuban possibilities. The principal item in this 


large investment, which is now estimated at $1,000,000,000, is 
sugar. A large proportion of the loans made to Cuba were 
secured on sugar. ; 

So long as sugar was a profitable commodity things went 
well enough; although as the prospects: of profitable invest- 
ment drew more and more capital to Cuba, the certainty of 
eventual over-production came nearer and nearer. In order to 
keep ‘up the price of sugar and.so maintain the value of the 
security behind the loans made by the banks, it became neces- 
sary to put into effect a scheme for restricting the production 
of sugar.-This did have an effect on the price of sugar, but it 
also had the inevitable’ result of increasing unemployment 
throughout the island. This in turn had disastrous effects on 
other industries, which in any case were badly hit by the world 
crisis. ' 


It was at this point that the second new factor in the relations * 


between Cuba and the United States came into play, in the 
shape of the Labour Unions, and more especially of the National 
Labour Confederation, a combine of: the left wing and defi- 
nitely revolutionary trade unions. Hitherto, in its relations 
with Cuba, the United States has had to deal with . parties 
distinguished from one another chiefly by the fact that one 
party was in and the other was out. Now for the first time they 
are confronted with a force which cannot possibly compromise 
either with the foreign investors or with the local magnates, 


the latter being largely dependent in the last analysis on foreign . 


support. It is this force Which set the pace in both the recent 
Cuban revolutions. At the present moment it is the object of the 
United States to organise among the local magnates’ and other 
anti-revolutionary forces sufficient opposition to this force to 
prevent its achieving its revolutionary aims, and to do this 
without calling in the marines to kill the revolutionaries. So that 
you have a growing complexity of foreign investments; and of 
plans for the protection of foreign investments in Cuba, and at 
the same time you have a situation in which it is more and more 
difficult for the United States Government to rely on being able 
to control the situation without actually assuming military 
control. 

And it is here in the question of military control that there 
comes into play the third new factor—the rise in power and 
in importance to the United States of the Latin American 


Cubans celebrating the overthrow of President Machado 


~ BULLEN in 28 Down, which 


» the quotation with the spell- 
_ing. BOLEYN is taken 


’ found either in Creighton’s 


Republics, notably of Argentina, as a result of which the 
United States has had to walk more and more delicately in her 
relations with Cuba. Especially as the struggle between the 
United States and Great Britain for influence and markets in 
South America has intensified, it has become more than ever 
necessary for the States to do everything they can to pion 
those interests in South American countries which, for one 
reason or another, are anti-American, or pro-British, or both. At 
the various Pan-American Conferences, held in recent years 
between the United States and Latin American States, the 
question of Cuba has frequently been in the foreground. In 
1923, and again in 1929, agreements were reached which in the 
opinion of many Latin Americans superseded the Platt Amend- 
ment. That is to say, in the 
opinion of many South 
Americans the sort of situa- 
tion which in the old days 
would have -been | legiti- 
mately dealt with by inter- 
vention under the terms of 
the Platt Amendment 
should now be referred to 
some Pan-American Com- 
mittee. on which aH mem- 
bers. of the American 
Continent could be repre 

sented. 


Unfortunately for the 
United States Government 
and banking and commerce, 
the present revolutionary 
wave ‘in Cuba ‘coincides 
with preparations for the 
Pan-American Commercial 
Conference to be held-at 
Montevideo in December. 
It is this fact which at the 
moment prevents. the 
United States Government 
from undertaking anything 
more in the way of -inter- 
vention than a demonstra- 
tion of force in the shape of 
battleships. It ‘is: this fact 
which- has- promptéd the 
United States Government 
to attempt to persuade the 
Latin American powers to 
co-operate in bringing 
pressure to bear on Cuba. 
It remains to be seen whether, despite all these considerations, 
it will be possible for the United States Government to avoid 
armed intervention in* defence of its investments against the 
revolutionary forces of Cuban labour. 


Report on Crossword No. 182 


Only- fifteen compstitors out of a very good .entry-are. prize- 
winners in this crossword, although many solutions contained 


only one or two mistakes. 
Vitigiel int TAlale [ela 
re QJ ul JOIN! 


Some solvers drew attention 
to the alternative reading 


compelled them to spell °38 
Across with a final ‘e’. This 
alternative is allowed, but 


rom 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 
under Elizabeth.: Bullen’s 
‘Lyrics of the Elizabethan - 
Age’ contains the poems re- 
ferred toin 29, 39,40 Across, 
3, 75 22, and 36 Down. The 
historical allusions are to be 


mel [lo | [8 [> 
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Age of Elizabeth, Mona Wilson’s Elizabeth, or Milton Waldman’s 
Elizabeth. The prize-winners are: a. os ee 


R. Bain (Glasgow); H. C. Bowen (Tenby); E, Buck (Oxford); E. $. Davis (Salis- 
bury); Miss R. Dowling (Dublin); 8. E. Evans (Doncaster); Mrs. -R. W. Fair ae 
Miss E. N: Morphy (Grey- 


- bury); P/E. Herrick (London); Miss F. Hull (Ringwood); Mis 
* stones); B. F, Relton. (Bromley);. Mrs. Stap leton (Warsash); 
. (Eltham); and E. P. Whitcombe (Bewdley); G. 


A. 
t} 
_ T. Whiteman (St. Helier). — 
‘Actocsi4. 4. Dedication of "Fastie Outene’s 15, Tbe Spaniards aaid sojayDabee 
OSS; cation of ‘Faerie Queene’; 15. The Spaniards $03 17+ 
18: All’s Well 11,3; ane she R, hidden in predominatEs heRe; 29. 
rd Book of Airs; 31.’ First lines of ‘Restless Lover’; 37. Seer; 38. } 
ity’s 39. John Wilbye: 2nd set of Madrigals; 40. Robert Jones: 2nd Ke aid 
Down: 1. Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, 2; 3. Thomas Campion: 4th 
. John Dowland: 3rd Book of Songs; 12. Nash: ‘Pierce Penniless’. anag. needs 22. 
ee Bullen:-Lyrics of the Elizabethan Age; 23. Romeo and Juliet, 1, 45 24. Cr ee 
Trust; 28. Gray, quoted in Encyclopedia Britannica; 33 rev. Alba 36. W: 
Byrd: ‘Psalms, Sonnets and Songs’. 
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_ Achievements of the Camera 


Striking examples of new photographic work now ‘on view at the Royal Photographic Sociéty’s Annual Exhibition at 

35 Russell Square. A large part of the exhibition is given up to pictorial photographs which show high technical excellence, 

but some lack of originality. The most novel and startling work is to be found in the scientific and natural history sections 
of the exhibition 


SKIN OF DOVER SOLE | 
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Rees | Skin of Dover Sole, by A. E. Smith 
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The Critics, 


The Spirit of the Age, by F. B. Sutton 
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aa AM TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF AGE, unmarried, and residing with 
wa my parents, who have reached the age of fifty-eight. I have a 
ot brother, a member of the Royal Air Force, who enlisted some 


" years ago rather than face unemployment. My mother earns 
- 6s., which she receives each week for cleaning three offices: this 
occupies three mornings. My father, demobilised in the latter 
__.part of 1919, has had since that time only about four years’ 
_ __- regular work, and now his total income is in the form of outdoor 
_ public assistance, the amount being 17s. The remainder of our 
income consists of the 15s. 3d. transitional pay which I myself 
receive. An engineer’s turner and miller, my last job was some 
eight miles away, at a small factory producing all kinds of small 
precision machines such as lens-grinding, screw-rectifying, and 
"various wrapping machines. When orders fell off, the firm were 
compelled to dispense with the services of several of us, which 
gave me exactly twenty weeks’ work in a period of two years. 
_This occurred last November. When the end of my benefit 
year came round in February, it was found that I had only 
_twenty stamps in the previous two years; I was therefore not 

‘ entitled to receive unemployment insurance benefit. 
- Our totalincome, for three adults, is therefore 38s. 3d. per week. 
_ ___ Ourrentis at present controlled; we are consequently anxious that 
> it will remain so. Lighting costs rod. a week on the average. 
_ - If we include insurances, but-exclude fires arid clothes, 1s. 2d. 
4 “per person per day remains for food and cooking. During the 


3 previous period of unemployment savings of about £30 were 
| dissipated in clothes, fires, and fares spent in search of em- 
4 ployment. Although we are not in danger of starvation, the 


anxiety as to whether the grants made by the authorities will 
be curtailed, or perhaps disappear, is definitely undermining 
-the health of my parents. I, like many other people unem- 
‘ployed, am young enough to combat this evil; not by an all- 
‘pervading optimism, but by refusing really to face these possi- 
‘bilities until they arrive. For to consider what one would do in 
‘the event of a further curtailment of income, presents a problem 
indeed. The possibilities of casual employment I have found 
‘to be extremely limited. Almost every family of my acquaint- 
ance has at least one member unemployed. Since this state of 
affairs seems pretty general we find that, as the usual way of 
receiving news about casual work is through friends, one can 
only expect to hear of such work from one’s immediate friends. 
Moreover, such-is the supply, that the employer will only 
engage those who have previously performed the particular 
duties required, and he usually has no difficulty in obtaining 
‘such people. In fact, with very few exceptions, employment is 
‘becoming for those who have lost their foothold at the best of 
-a casual character. ~ 


Industrial Fitness Preserved 
It has been said that man does not live by bread alone, and 
ho person can have a greater appreciation of this, I think, than 
‘an unemployed person. As often as she can afford it, my young 
lady provides access to current amusements. Some years ago 
‘I was in a position to acquire a number of good recordings of 
‘well-known pieces of music such as Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
_- ‘Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano 
_- Concerto, and so on. These, coupled with the privilege of 
__ jistening to. my young lady’s wireless receiver, enable me to 
obtain a certain amount of happiness. I am, therefore, in a 
position in many ways superior to that of the average unem- 
ployed man. About a year ago, afternoon classes in various 
-. ‘gubjects were started for the unemployed at a local educational 
entre. I have attended a number of these whenever I have 
-founc myself out of work. It is almost always possible to pass 
e time away in argument with other men, on a variety of 
ects, but I soon realised that knowledge was required to 
these discussions at all useful. I attended classes during 
winter months in psychology, economics and French. In 
dition, a common interest in wireless science has encouraged 
my friends to join me in a’study of the ‘calculus. We 
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t of mental exercise. Indus tness, that is, the retain- 
a sufficiency of skill, I have found not to be at all difficult. 
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Pie os (Concluded) 


This instalment concludes the first-hand accounts, contributed by unemployed persons belonging to various trades, of the material 
——-———~s—~s«sianed: psychological effects of prolonged unemployment upon themselves and their families jas 
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Ba XXI—The Erosion of Life’s Little PleasuresmcAn Engineer’s Turner 


When measuring, say, the diameter of a piece of work with a 
pair of callipers, it is possible for the average mechanic to 


. detect a difference of 1/1oooth of an inch*between two places 


on the diameter, by the ‘feel’ of the callipers, 7.c., the difference 
of resistance offered to the passage of the calliper points over 
the two places along the diameter, After sixteen months’ unem- 
ployment, I found, upon resuming work, that this degree of 


_ Sensitivity was restored after about four hours at work; at the 


very commencement of working one could not be quite sure 


of this difference. I therefore have concluded that only in 


exceptional cases would it be necessary to make special pro- 
vision in this direction, since the skill once acquired deteriorates 
very slowly. ; ; 


A Grim Joke 


It may be fairly said that the general mental effect upon the 
unemployed is the formation of anxieties, due to their uncertain 
economic position. The way in which various individuals react 
to the situation of course varies, but in general all attempts at 


curtailing their already meagre income result in some form of 
‘Yage, which, in the circumstances, has to be repressed. The 
-recent decision of the Master Bakers to spend £150,000 on an 
‘Eat More Bread’ campaign, provides a grim joke for the 
‘cynics, and food for the dull rage experienced by the man who 


cannot obtain sufficient bread for his children. The average 
unemployed man considers that he has sufficient cause to com- 
plain, when the daily newspapers record the fact that a profit 
of 92 per cent. was reported by a famous Assurance Company, 
or that wheat is being destroyed in Canada, and trawlers are 
being sent back to dump their cargo of fish in the North Sea 
in order to maintain a price level. It does not in’such circum- 
stances require the presence of agitators, paid or otherwise, to 
fan his wrath.Fhose-who labour under the delusion that the 
life of the unemployed man is one of careless ease, preferable 
by far to an equitably paid job of work, would do well to sample 
the experience; and those who believe that the state is particu- 
larly generous to the unemployed would do well to peruse a 
report on the condition of the unemployed in an English town 
prepared by the local clergy, in which they pointed out that 
unemployment pay had only sufficed to maintain the recipients 
when coupled with the aid of friends; that the more general 
unemployment had seriously curtailed this help: and finally that 
the Means Test had cut off entirely the necessary supplement, 
making the payments in general too low to be adequate for 
proper maintenance, 

On first falling out of work, the general tendency is to start 
on all those little jobs that have been put off ‘until I get time to 
do them’. Then follows a period which is spent according to the 
particular temperament of the person, during which he does 
some reading, goes to various meetings and so on; in many 
cases this period lasts a considerable time. But sooner or later, 
added to the worry, comes the ‘fed up with doing nothing’ 
feeling. Apparently a number of well-intentioned people heard 
of this, and various schemes were started to remedy it. The 
majority, I believe, cannot be said to have been well supported, 
partly because numbers of the unemployed, having been deceived 
On previous occasions by politicians’ promises, have regarded 
such schemes with suspicion, some roundly asserting that gym- 
nasiums, for instance, have only been opened in order to ensure 
the fitness of the unemployed, should they be required later on. 


The Abandonment of Hobbies 


But a factor-which seems to have been overlooked by_those 
who so freely carp at the unemployed man’s use of his enforced 
leisure is that the increased intensity of modern. routine occu- 
pations has neceSsitated the indulgence in some form of relaxa- 
tion, such: as a-visit to the theatre, concert or:sports ground. In 
some cases. this desire is satisfied by ‘half-a pint’. When the 
workman becomes: unemployed, he is normally deprived of 
these things, which is for a time counterbalanced : by the home 
activities previously: mentioned, -and also by the»fact that work 
is not being performed: at such an intense rate, The habits of 
years, however, are not so easily thrown off, and the continued 
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abstinence. from small pleasures begins to be felt. This erosion 
of life’s little pleasures includes the abandonment ‘of hobbies; 
Thus my own zest for photography has now. to be satisfied 
with looking at other people’s photographs. It'‘is the culminating 
effect of these minor deprivations which, for some natures, is 
the bitterest element in unemployment, The fact that acquaint- 
ances succeed in obtaining such desirable things, particularly 
if, as is often the case, they are obtained with money earned as _ 
‘overtime’; only serves to make the absence more keenly felt. 
As I have mentioned before; I am fortunate enough, through 
developing an interest in economics, psychology, and so on, to 
obtain a small amount of the necessary diversion; but the great 
majority, I think, will be found“not: to”be so “fortunate? The ~ 
result is that unrelieved anxiety gradually overshadows the 
minds of those:who are unemployed, while a good many in work 
who happen to hear grumbling, or read of a particularly. spirited 
protest against'a piece of harsh treatment by some authority, 
make the atmosphere even more strained by remarking that ‘the 
unemployed don’t know when they are well off’. This is an 
aspect of the problem of unemployment which I consider has 
been given too little attention; and mending boots or digging 
allotments is by no means a substitute for those normal satis- 
factions of interests and hobbies which are the necessary anti- 
dotes to the debilitating effects of modern industrial life. 
What:of the future? I consider that for myself it is not likely 
to offer much better than I have received prcous This opinion 
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“society, will "remove that fault and ‘banish 
unemployment and poverty. As a trained mate my. labouring- 
; power is normally only of use to buyers in a particular trade. : a 
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is not due'to a blind pessimism, but to a well-thought-out con-, 3 


ception of the state of the present society. I believe that some 
day men, realising the inherent fault in the resent order of 
e possibility, of 


can, therefore, only expect to obtain employment in that trade, 
with the certainty that with each succeeding depression will 
come the possibility of again being unemployed. If I should 
happen to obtain-knowledge or skill which is required in some 
other phase of life, I shall be able to present my wares, my 


 labouring-power, in other markets, consequently obtaining more 


chances of remaining employed. A genius might succeed in 
interesting some enterprising buyer in his superior offerings, 


‘though he might starve while the. buyer. passed without noticing 
‘him. But to the general run of artisans:like myself, still more to 
_ those without a special skill; there.will appear from time to time 
_ the huge ‘surpluses’. of. commodities which we have produced, 


ensyicing that a number of us shall find our services dispensed 
wit 

This will seem, I know, a gloomy view to take of the future. 
I consider it better to appreciate what the facts teach me, than 
to store up disappointment for myself, by attempting ‘any such 


" optimistic delusion as arises from the now famous “Prosperity 


is round the corner’. It seems,'so many times have we heard this, 


a its author omitted to mention which corner. - +. .. 


- 


XXII—From Unemployment to Cet Young Electrician turned Burglar 


eS I -supposE I. should: be’ classifiable as one of 
the unemployed. For the last three years, however, I have 

drawn no dole nor have I attempted to find work, at least not 
legitimate work. Until I reached the age of twenty-one —I am 
now twenty-six, and single—-I was an apprenticed electrician 
and lived with my father and mother and three younger sisters. 

Although I was not ‘a bound apprentice my wage was very small, 
and it was only by great sacrifices on the part-of my parents— 
my father is a miner—that I was able to learn a trade. We all 
expected that when I had finished my time I should be given 
full money by the large Midland firm for whom I worked. I 
attended evening classes at the local University and took an 
active interest in the social life of the college. At one of the col- 
lege functions I met a girl, and, in the local idiom, commenced 
‘walking out’ with her. We both looked forward to saving up 
and getting married when'I could earn more money. Although 
I was a member of my trades union my interest in the trades 
union movement and‘party politics:generally was very slight: I 
had only reached the stage of asking questions at local branch 
meetings. Most of my spare time was spent in reading or walking. 


Refused a Man’s Wage © 


This life was rudely smashed when my firm refused to pay 
me a man’s wage on my reaching twenty-one. When I asked for 
what I considered my ‘rights’ the manager pointed out how bad 
business was and asked me to stay on at my wage of 25s. a week 
until things improved. I was furious at this, for during the few 
years previously I had often felt embarrassed as I had been 
mixing with pe ple drawing higher wages than myself. I gave 
in my notice and left the firm, hoping to find work at a wage 
that would: permit me to carry out my plans. I soon realised 
that I was competing for work with skilled men who had years 
of experience and who were prepared to accept a wage less than 
the union rate, but who, in spite of this, couldn’t get a job. To 
make matters worse I was unable to draw the dole for six weeks 
owing to leaving the job ‘of my own accord’. My parents, who 
were terribly disappointed when they began to realise that their 
sacrifices had possibly been in vain, suggested that my. action 
in leaving had been too precipitate. 

For months I tried in vain to find a decent job. The money - 
received from the dole and my trade union had to go into the 
home. Things became even more difficult when the colliery at 
which my father worked went on short time. I had to forgo the 
little excursions I used previously to take with my friends. If - 
I went fora walk with my girl friend I felt conscious all the time of 
my shabby clothes and empty pockets, and was miserable and 
bad-tempered during the day: I was unable to go to any of the 
usual college functions for the same reasons, and’ gradually 
slipped into a life of loneliness.- - - - 

I obtained heart-breaking jobs canvassing and trying to sell 

shoddy things at impossible prices. I did once make. a few 
pounds selling a:series of books on the Labour movement to a 
few of my old friends, who bought the expensive sets out of 
kindness. In spite of this, eighteen months’ unemployment 
found me almost friendless and regarded by some of my former 
acquaintances as work-shy and a ne’er-do-well. Some of them 
suggested that there was always the army or navy a man could 
join, and that life in the services was healthy and offered good: 
rospects to ambitious young men. Nevertheless, I ‘couldn’t 
ven myself to signing away years of my life training to kill an | 
unknown enemy. 


“ 
3 


‘Gee-ing’ for Cheap Jacks 


Home life gradually. became impossible. My parents felt 
ey had been cheated in me, and I felt myself to be a drag on 


“them: I spent most of my time wandering around the streets or 


going into the market place to listen to the’ cheap jacks selling 


-their wares. I went so often that I became friendly. with some 


of them: One day one of them asked me to ‘gee’ for him. I would 
stand in the crowd and either pretend to be a satisfied customer, 
or would make a purchase (with his money) and endeavour to 
get people to trade with him. His line was cheap watches, 
jewellery, cutlery, etc. After business I used to go along with 
him to his warehouse for a smoke and a chat. On one of these 
occasions, after my remarking on the extraordinary low price 
at which he was able to sell his goods, he told me that most of 
his stuff was stolen,-and was supplied to him by! ‘friends 2 
London and Manchester. - 

I became friendly with him and found hats oxieniey oe 
ous and understanding. He took me about with him, introduced 
me to his friends, and within a few months I had taken part in 
some of their activities. There was no question of older men 
leading a young man astray. I found my life at that time impos- 
sible. I had nothing to look forward to. I saw myself getting 
lower and lower, and I took the only chance that was open tome 


“to live, if not the life I had Hoped for, at least some kind of lifé. 


My parents by accident found out what I was doing and Mee 
me out entirely. 


‘Smash-and- -Grab’ 


That is some three years ago. Since then I fags never seen 
them, but have picked up scraps of news from time to time. I 
have lost touch with all my former friends and mix only amongst 
those who live by their wits. We specialise in warehouse jobs, 
furs, and smash-and-grab jewellery. Some of the people I meet 


have been criminal almost from birth, but I estimate that 50 per — 


cent. have drifted into burglary through bad economic condi- 
tions, One man who works with us was a respectable business 


man until two years ago. He is over sixty, has grown-up chil- 
dren, and until the crash came owned his own house-and car. 


Now his job is to follow the smash-and-grab and by careless 
driving head off possible pursuers, 


I am not writing this in any spirit of boastfulness—there is _ 


nothing to boast about..Nor do I regard myself as criminal by 
nature. I still have scruples, and have never done violence to 
any person, When I look back over this last-five years I feel I 
am in some way justified in hitting back at society. It’s when I 
don’t look back that I feel uncomfortable. I feel I belong to a 
race apart and wonder what the end is going to be. The ssi- 
bility of going down for a stretch doesn’t-upset me at all. Feave 

no reputation to lose for I have used assumed names for choc: 
years. What troubles me most is the feeling that the kind of life 
I had visualised is lost to me forever. There seems somet 


terrible about the irrevocable. I can’t go back home and face my : 


friends, although they don’t know what I ae been do: 
because at any time something may come out. former girl, 
I hear, is married, and life appears pretty ee ess at times. 
Nevertheless I have friends—such as they are—and a coeur 
for intelligence in m ye Bers circle—such as it is. I have plenty of i 
food, clothing and shelter, and we 3 though it seems I feel 
am somebody, and I certainly never felt that during my two wens 
of honest idleness. 
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Unemployment and Overcrowding: How a family of twelve live in two small rooms 
This photo shows an unemployed London engineer (aged 53) with his wife and seven of his children at tea in one of their two living rooms. He has ten children 
in-all at home, eight of whom are under eleven; the mother and four of the children are tubercular and under treatment as out-patients at the local dispensary. The 
size of this kitchen is 10 ft. square, and the family occupies also a bedroom ro ft. by 8 ft. The latter contains a double bed, in which sleep the parents and one child, 
and a three-tier bunk 5 ft. high, in which sleep seven of the children; the two remaining children sleep on blankets on the floor of the kitchen. The total family 
income is 79s. a week, of which 8s. 2d. goes in rent. In spite of living under these terrible conditions, the parents keep the rooms and children spotlessly clean, and 
obviously do everything possible for the well-being of their little ones 
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ing- : iti ign on at the Labour Exchange 
The clearing-house of Unemployment: a queue of workers waiting to sign 0 a aree 26 aan 
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Splendours of a vanished civilisation—ruins of the Temple of Angkor, in the jungle of Cambodia 


The Far Eas 
By STANLEY CASSON 
This article deals with Area IX in the map. published on page 4 of our issue of Fuly 5 ; 


Excavators’ Progress—X 


HE immense group of large islands which, as the 

relics of a submerged mountain. system, stretches to the 

south-east from Siam and Cambodia, has attracted to 

itself throughout the ages a steady infiltration of peoples 
from India and the Burma-Siam peninsula. Further still to 
east and south-east the various blends of races so generated 
have pressed on until in the end they formed the mixed race of 
Asiatic origin known to ethnologists as the Polynesian. It is 
held nowadays that the Polynesians so developed as a result 
of movements which started not earlier than 400 B.c. from the 
Indian and Burma-Siam peninsula. Consequently there is a 
probability that there is a majority of Asiatic blood in. all 
Polynesians and some percentage of Aryan strain. But it must 
not be forgotten that these movements of peoples passed through 
lands which had aboriginal inhabitants, the admixture of whom 
must have changed the Asiatic character of the immigrants. 
The route of these movements was from Malay to Sumatra and 
Java and thence to the, innumerable islands of Oceania. From 
these the more isolated Hawaiian islands and New Zealand were 
ultimately reached by Polynesian peoples, and the eastern trend 
took them even as far afield as Easter Island and so within 
reasonable distance of the coast of South America. Stray 
boatloads of “Polynesians may quite conceivably haye been 
blown to the American coast, or eyen haye reached there by 
design, so that it must always be borne in mind that the Asiatic 
characteristics detected in early American art and culture may 
have been due to sea-borne Polynesians as well as to the 
infiltration from the north of Red Indian elements. Both 
strains can be considered as Asiatic in origin, racially speaking. 
Authentic Asiatic contacts may well have been brought by long- 
distance prospectors in relatively recent times. Of all this 
archeology has remarkably little to give in the way of proof. As 
was seen in a previous article, our knowledge of the origins of 
the Maya is nebulous, and direct evidence for Asiatic coastal 
contacts at any time, recent or ancient, is lacking, except by 
inference. 

Yet there emerges in the Far East in the vast séa-areas-a 
hint of unity of race and movement comparable to that seen in 
‘tthe enormous land-area of Upper Asia, dealt with in an earlier 
article. Japan stands out by itself as an ultimate terminus for 


other Asiatic movements. The Japanese islands are comparable ~ 


E.N.A. 


to the British islands in so far that both accumulated the 
immigrants of numerous inroads from the neighbouring 
continent, that both formed of these varied elements a racial 
fusion, insular and self-contained, and that the spent waves of 
distant upheavals washed continually on their shores. 

Recent research in the varied countries in this area has been 
active in illustrating the more recent periods. Of the early 
periods we know as yet all too little. First among those areas 
which have benefited from well-organised research and excava- 
tion is Cambodia, or Cochin-China. Here the French School 
of Oriental Far Eastern Studies has recovered and preserved 
numerous architectural and sculptural remains of the first order 


. of, importance. .,The Cambodians speak of themselves as the 
- Khmer, and the splendours of architecture and art to which 


they are the heirs have been in recent times most fuily studied. 
Khmer lands were strongly influenced in the eighth and ninth 
centuries A.D. by the culture of Sumatra, which in that time 
was of.a high order. Indian and Chinese influences were 
almost as strong, and behind all was a foundation of indigenous 
Khmer style and race which adapted the alien influences into 
the characteristic Khmer art that we know. From the ninth 
to the -fourteenth century the Khmer kingdom grew and 
flourished into'a splendour hardly excelled in other neighbour- 
ing regions. But the story so often told in history was repeated, 
and the accumulated: splendours of the Cambodian realm fell 
victim to an invasion of barbarous people from the north 
known as the Thai, who came from inner China. These same 
people also invaded Siam. Annamites from the east also 
invaded Khmer lands and the kingdom fell into decay. The 
greatest building of Khmer times is the great temple of Angkor, 
a replica of which was built for the French Colonial exhibition 
of 1930 at Paris. This temple is first referred to by a Chinese 
traveller in 1295, again in the sixteenth century by two priests, 
who described the strange buildings as ‘built by the Romans or 
by Alexander the Great’. In the seventeenth century and age 
in the eighteenth they were noted by missionaries. But their 
discovery proper dates from 1861, when a French traveller 
described them in full. Excavations followed in 1908 and 

ain in 1916, but it has only been since the War that full 
clearance and_ restoration were effected. The great temple was 
almost hidden ‘in ‘tropical vegetation, and clearance and 


Tower of Vat Mahathat, Lopburi, Siam 
By courtesy of M. Georges Caedes 


tion alike. were arduots. The monument so revealed and 
restored stands now as one of the most striking of all oriental 
buildings. The reconstruction set up at Paris, on a_smal'er 
scale, and floodlit at night, gave Europeans an admirable 
opportunity to study its quality. 

Throughout Indo-China, French energy has been responsible 
for much work besides 
this main undertaking. A RE aE 
museum was completed in 
1932. So far only the re- 
mains of- recent cultures 
have been. examined. But 
three years ago a number 
of neolithic sites : were ex- 
cavated and their publi- 
cation is still awaited. 
Nothing paleolithic has so 
far been found: Khmer art, 
and particularly Khmer 
sculpture, as revealed by 
these investigations is seen 
to be of a high order. The 
centre of this art was at 
Lopburi in Siam and the 
twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies A.D. produced the 
finest’ work. Research in 
Siam has preserved at least 
one magnificent -monu- 
ment, the Vat Mahathat §..... 
at. Lopburi, which — has 
been restored and cleared 
by the Siamese Archzo- 
logical service. It stands as a smaller rival of Angkor Vat. 
‘ In the Malay peninsula little seems to have been done and 

there is little activity on the part of British investigators. In Java 
and in the adjoining small island of Bali, on the other hand, the 
Dutch authorities have done good work in the last few years. 
An Archeological Service has been active since 1913. Javan 
. culture was under strong Hindu influence from the seventh to 

_ the tenth centuries, at least in its western half. In the eastern 
_ part, however; no Hindu influence is perceptible and a fine cul- 
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ture developed between 1090 A.D. and 1500. After 1500 Islam 
gained supremacy. in Java and the old Javanese art perished 
almost ‘completely,. surviving only. insthe marionettes,: textiles 
and woodwork that are produced in-Java down tothe: present 
day. In Balialone Islam did not penetrate until later. Neolithic 
objects and sites are now being found in the Celebes islands, in 
Java and in Sumatra: It is said also:that a pakeolithic implement 
has ‘been found, but reliable information about objects of both 
periods is lacking. 

- The steady- pressure out towards the sea from the main- 
land of Asia naturally brought.about movements of the invaded: 
peop!es:further east, across the sea: This, as has: been: noted 
above, led to the gradual development of the Polynesian peoples. 
While: northern Asia was nomadic; southern Asia held static 
civilisations whose surplus populations pressed into the Indone- 
sian islands.. The emigrants. forced out by these movements 
became a.sea peopl¢e..How long this process took and: how.many 
invasions fromthe north:were needed to bring about the gradual 
emigration:of Indo-Asiatic peoples -by sea is not known. But it is 
improbable that the movements go back to a very remote period, 
and the beginnings of Polynesian development may not antedate 
a few hundred:years B.c:; while their latest movements eastwards 
seem to have-been quite recent: Into’ the innumerable islands:of 
the> Pacific the -immigrants- filtered: and there, encountered 
another branch of the human race, the dark Melanesians (of the 
type seen best ‘in Papua or Borneo).: These: had-been long estab- 
lished there and are in no sense Asiatic in blood or appearance. 
The blend of the Polynesian with the Mélanesian produced the 
dark types seen, for instance, in the Marquesas Islands or in 
Tahiti. The immigrants were probably mostly male and they 


_ married women of indigenous Melanesian type. Into this strange 


story of sea-wandering Asiatic folk comes, the stranger tale of 
Easter Island. This remote volcanic fragment has as its nearest 


_jnhabited western neighbour, other than Pitcairn Island, the 


Gambier- Islands, which are’ about 1200 miles distant. It, is 
probable that the present natives of Easter Island originally 
came frotn the Gambier Islands: In any case they came from 
the west, ‘for: they are of ‘Polynesian type, with only a small 
admixture of some other-stock,.perhaps_ Melanesian. ‘The immi- 
grants are believed to: haverreached Easter~Island soon after 
A.D. 1400. Easter Island is 2,000 miles from the South American 
coast, and thus perhaps the loneliest island in the world. 

In 1914 a small expedition sponsored by the British Associa- 
tion went to Easter Island and there carried out detailed 
ethnological and archzological researches of great value, ‘The 
islarid was first discovered by a Dutch Admiral in:1722. Later 
in the same century it was visited by Captain Cook and Admiral 
Laperouse. In 1868, it was visited by a British warship, which 
brought back the famous Easter Island statues that now stand 
in the entrance to the British Museum. The 1914 expedition is 
the only expedition which produced solid scientific results. 

There is no mystery about Easter Island except in so far as the 
working of man’s esthetic activities are mysterious. For the 
island is famous for. containing in its microscopic area (it is.only 
twelve miles*long). several hundred statues in stone of colossal 
size. These statues were set up in two separate areas. Along the 
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Portion of a tablet inscribed in Easter Island script 


British Museum 


coasts they were. erected in connection with ceremonial burial 
places, built in terrace shape: inland they were placed in rows 
along a steep hillside near the quarries where they were cut. All 
alike are of soft volcanic tufa and all were cut with stone imple- 
ments only. No less than 150 of these figures stand on the hill- 
side near the quarries. Some 230 are found along the coast. The 
largest figures were‘on the hill-side, one being no less than 66 ft. 
in length. The largest on the coast sites was 36 ft. in length. | 
Without having recourse to wild theories about lost civil- 
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isations-we have nevertheless to explain this strange outbreak:of 
megalithic sculpture in this forgotten island. We: have also to 
explain’ the existence of avery highly developed script. which 


was in use until very recent times,.so recent that a few natives . 


were found: who knew the signs of the script :without knowing 
their significance. The statues are almost-all' of thé same type, 
broadly conceived, boldly executed and instinct -with a fine feels 
ing for form and-design, and unconsciously carved into works of 
art of immense power and majesty. Here among these forgotten 
islanders there sprang up suddenly a:school of artists of origin- 
ality and high quality. Among the other Pacific islands no satis- 
factory clues have-as yet been found. The habit of megalithic 
sculpture is not known in ‘anyother neighbouring island, with 
a few isolated and unimportant exceptions. The Easter Islanders 
madea sehool of art of their own. And they were as expert in wood- 
carving, for there exist:in the British:Museum some: superb 
small carvings made within the last two hundred years-on the 
island.:We can only hope to solve this artistic mystery by re- 
flecting how many sudden outbursts of. art are found in un- 
expected places,°and how the course of art seems to run 
wholly independently of the course of history. Palzolithic 
painting and carving, the art of the Siberian nomads and of 
the theocratic Maya, bud and blossom irrespective: of the 
amenities of: civilisation or the advantages of. education and 
culture. Art seems based on uncontrollable instincts and 
the history of art does not run parallel to the history of social 
conditions. 


Some TMore About English Sake 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


AST year when I talked on the wireless about English 

shakes and their ways, I received a great deal of corres- 

pondence, some of which I was not able to answer, and 

I would like to take this opportunity of saying more 
about snakes and of answering some of the criticism that was 
directed against one of my statements. But first I will say a 
little about how anyone who may be interested can best 
observe snakes for himself and so be able to check my state- 
ments. 

In the first place it is important to be light-footed if you go 
snake-hunting. Snakes, particularly adders, are very sensitive 
to any vibration of the ground. They, can feel your approach 
long before they can see you, and very often long before you 
have-seen them, and so they glide away under cover. The first 
rule is: tread lightly, for unless you do, you are not likely to 
see many snakes. 

But where is the best place to look? Opinions differ a good 
deal, as snakes may be found in all kinds of places. Most of all, 
Ihave found that they favour sunny banks, often quite exposed, 
or they will lie a little way out on the field-side of any hedge 
which runs between field and copse. Grass’snakes are frequently 
to be found in marshy places and at the edges of ponds, and 
in the early spring I am sure to see three or four on any walk 
that I take in any copse on the downs near Petersfield. Adders 
are not so common as grass snakes in this district, but if I go 
to look for them I can nearly always find them, lying on the 
sunny banks, but seldom far out in the open, and nearly always 
within easy wriggling distance of cover. Only too frequently 
one is disappointed to see only the tail disappearing into the 
undergrowth. ; * 

I have found that adders have a way of coming back to their 
favourite sunning places; so when one of these is found, it is 
a good plan to revisit it with especial caution. Now let me 
suppose that I have just spotted an adder basking in the sun 
at about twenty paces distant, and that I have not given him 
any cause for alarm. As I watch him, he seems as if he were 
asleep, but after a little he moves, and soon he moves again, 


and in fact is constantly moving, tightening or expanding the - 


coils of his long body. If Iam careful I can advaice step by 
step to within four or five paces; and, I need not bother about 
being particularly quiet, for the adder will not hear me. He is 
deaf. Al I have to do is to be careful not to shake the ground 
as I advance. It is a good thing to advance slowly, with intervals 
of stillness. When within a yard or two’s distance, it is interest- 
ing to watch the breathing-of a snake; it is a long and compli- 
cated process, involving I cannot think how many muscular con- 


tractions. As one looks at a snake—and this is particularly the - 


case with an adder—one begins ‘to see it as something both 


remarkable and beautiful. It certainly ‘has a fascination, and - 
this is mot an unpleasant fascination. It always produces in me ; 


a kind of thrill, and I believe that most observers will experi- 


ence it if they look at any snake quietly enough, and long... 


enough: And I am sure that anyone who takes the trouble to 
observe a snake in this way will not regret it, and will find far 
more interest—yes, and excitement: too—in watching it in this 


quiet way, than by hitting at it with a stick. A dead snake is- 
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in no other place in the Pacific or.South Atlantic is any scrip 

used or known. to have been used in the past by any of the 
natives. And the Easter Island script is as neat and clearly 
defined in its arrangement and characters as any sophisticated 
Script. But many memories of the script and its uses survive _ 
among the inhabitants and itis said to have been brought into 
the island by the first immigrants. I.am inclined to think that it, 
like the sculpture, was internally developed in the island by the 
normal faculties of the human mind. Insular life is strangely in- 
ventive and reflective. The ancient culture of Malta holds many 
surprises for those who doubt the inventive capacities of primi- 
tive peoples. Crete, in its day a very isolated place, was the very 
home of invention, itself personified in the name of Dedalus. I 
think that Easter Island’is but another example of a small com- 
munity, living in a favourable climate, drawing from.its own 
fertile resources. The mere fact-that the inhabitants had reached 
the island at all proves that they must have.been of immense 

resource and endurance. I feel that people who could traverse 

thousands of miles of sea in primitive canoes could have achieved 

anything, given favourable circumstances and enough time. 

‘Anything you care to imagine’, said Herodotus, ‘can happen in 

the long passing of time’. Here on a fragment of a lost volcano, 

protruding bleakly from an immeasurable waste of waters, a 
resourceful people turned their hands to the achievements of art 

and invented the rudiments of literature. That is a marvel 

rather than a mystery. 


not much more interesting than a stuffed snake, whereas a live 
snake is a thing of beauty and wonder. 

Ever since I was a boy I have liked to watch snakes, and ta 
catch them too sometimes, and have liked to read what other 
field-naturalists have said about them. W. H. Hudson had a 
very affectionate interest in snakes, and I have liked to compare 
my experience with his. Although my knowledge of nature is in 
most respects far less than his, I have one experience that he 
looked for in vain. He has written at some length about the 
snake’s tongue, the forked, sharp, flickering tongue, that flashes 
in and out with such a fascinating movement, and he has specu- 
lated as to its uses. He says that he has never in all his long ex- 
perience seen a snake use its tongue for licking. He thinks it may 
be used to attract the attention of its prey, or it may be of service 
to receive vibrations from the air, but he has never.seen it used 
for what is the normal function of a tongue, namely licking. I 
have once had such an experience, and I have watched an 
Australian snake lick a blade of grass for several minutes. The 
snake was completely engrossed in its licking, and followed up 
the blade, and. down again,.and all round it. What it was it 
got off the grass blade I cannot imagine, for it appeared to 
be quite dry, and I could see nothing on it. There was no 
doubt, however, that the snake was licking the grass, and that he 
appeared to like licking it, and that he licked it very thoroughly 
from all sides. I should be interested to know if anyone else has 
seen a snake use his tongue in this way, and would be glad of any 
suggestions as to the use of the snake’s tongue. ; 

In this connection it is worth remembering the folk legend 
about the snakes and Melampus. Melampus was the wise nature- 
loving Greek doctor who was always kind to animals; and the- 
story goes that he had saved some snakes from the ignorant and 
savage dread that the people of the district had for them. A short 
time afterwards these same snakes found Melampus asleep, and 
consulted together as to how they could show their gratitude. 
They crept close to him, and with their forked tongues (so goes 
the story) they licked the drums of his ears. Melampus woke, 
shrewdly tickled by this treatment, and saw the snakes sliding off’ 
into the undergrowth, and at once was surprised to find that he 
could understand what the birds were saying to one another. By 
licking *his ears, the snakes had conferred on him the gift of: 
understanding the language of wild things. That, of course, is a 
legend and not meant to be taken as natural history. But legends 
are often founded on exact observation, and I think it probable - 
that the process of licking with the tongue must have been 
observed by peoples of:past times. r : -; 

But to come back to the place from which I started, namely,. 
to answering the critics of my last year’s talk. A good many 
listeners, and one or two critics of my book, The Common Earth, 
have questioned the fact that the English adder will, on occasion, _ 
swallow its young on the approach of rag oe and then, when the — 
danger has passed, disgorge them again. The people who doubt. - 
this statement point to the fact that a reward of five pounds was 
offered by the editor of The Field to anyone who would catch an. 
adder that had swallowed its young, and produce the adder 
with the young inside it. They say that no one has been able . : 
to claim the reward. This does not in my opinion prove very = 
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Ring or grass snakes emerging from the egg 


*much, for there is only a comparatively short period in the year 
when the mother.adder is about with her young. The young are 
born in August, and at the end of September or early October 
most snakes will go into hibernation. To see adders in this later 
period of the year is not nearly so easy as in the earlier months. 
Bracken and all kinds of plants. thickly cover the ground, and so 
make it difficult to see-creatures which in the spring would be 
seen easily enough. So it may well be that the people who read 
The Field did not see mother adders with their young, and if 
they did, were not able to capture them. 

Against this negative evidence I want to put the following 
circumstantial positive evidence, and should like to emphasise 
that the friend who sends this information is a qualified medical 
man, accustomed to accurate scientific observation, and one 
who has occupied the position of House Surgeon in one of the 
largest London hospitals. He writes to me as follows: 


You ask me about my experience with adders and their young. The 
facts are: In August, 1928, in our field in Devonshire (near Combe 
Martin) I saw two female adders basking in the sun on the same day. 
It was a field in which a great many adders are as a rule, as they live 
in the stone wall that surrounds it. Both adders had a large swelling 
about halfway down, and I thought this must have been caused by 
their swallowing a frog which was not yet digested. 

I managed to kill both these snakes, and I took them home in order 
te see what they had eaten, and when I opened them up, to my great 
surprise, I found that in the stomach of one were nine young adders, 
mostly about five inches long, and the other contained seven of the 
same size. They were all very lively, and they lived for more than 
twenty-four hours after the parents had died. I may say that I did not 
see the young ones enter the parent’s mouth, but I presume that they 
had done so when they felt the vibration of my feet on the soft peaty 
soil on which they were lying: 

I have had two other letters from correspondents, telling in 
less circumstantial terms the same facts. My. own observations 
were made some years ago. I was spending a holiday in South 
Devon, and was sailing in Salcombe estuary. I had landed with 
a party of friends, and the women-folk were preparing a picnic 
on a rocky, bracken-grown promontory. I had sat down at a 
little distance from the others, when I saw a young adder close 
to my hand. I caught him and was having a look at him, when I 
saw another and another, and then I saw the mother adder. She 
was gliding along through the leaves and bracken stems, and 
was coming in my direction. I did not want her to come too 
near, and so bumped with my heel on the ground, knowing that 
that would frighten her. At once she coiled herself up on the 
defensive, and the little adders all turned, and I, at first thought, 
slid underneath her. I bumped again with my heel, and the 
mother adder made off. I was surprised to see that the little ones 
had all disappeared (all except the youngster that I was holding). 
At this I became interested, and got up to have a closer look. 
The mother adder was making off as fast as she could, and I 
could see that she was very swollen. Only then did I realise that 
her progeny had taken refuge inside her body and not under her 
as I had at first imagined. 

By this time other members of my party had come to see 
what I was looking at, and between us we let the adder escape. 
But there was no possible doubt that she had swallowed her 
young, and would disgorge them later when she had found a 
safe place. A friend of mine has told me that by stamping 

ently on the ground he has made an adder swallow her young. 

e has then waited and watched without further movement, 
and after a time he has seen the young adders come out of their 
mother’s mouth. Again he has stamped; and again seen the 
young turn and seek safety. 

Although’ very few deaths are recorded in England from 
gnake-bite, most people have a quite disproportionate fear of 
snakes. It seems to be part of human instinct to dread the 
snake, as though in the very strangeness of the serpent there 
was a quality which was akin to our deepest and most primor- 


dial fears: Yet these fears can be mastered, and it is possible to 
see the snake as a living creature, like any other living creature, 
and to separate from it the awe and the dread which, psycho- 
logists would tell us, is a racial inheritance and is associated 
with unconscious impulses in our own souls. I am going to 
suggest, and hope it will not seem presumptuous to do so, that 
it is well worth while to get this subjective feeling separated 
from the comparatively harmless creature, the snake. To make 
a little clearer what it is I mean, I should like to quote a passage 
from Ruskin, who has written very appositely about the snake 
and the mythical quality that we attach to it. 


‘In the serpent’, he says, ‘we approach the source of a group 
of myths, founded on great and common human instincts’. 
And he goe3 on to ask whether the snake has no tongue except 
the mute forked flash from its lips, implying by this question: 
Does not its whole appearance speak to us, and find within us a 
correspondence in instincts of which, we may not be aware? 
‘Why this feeling of horror?’ he asks, and continues: “We all 
feel it, yet how imaginative it is, how disproportionate to the 
real strengtn of the creature! . . . That horror is of the myth, 
not of the creature. . . . It is the strength of the base element 
which is so dreadful in the serpent; it is the omnipotence of the 
earth. . . . It is a divine hieroglyph of the demonic power of 
the earth, of the entire earthly nature’. 

But Rus‘in, looking at the snake, has seen it for what it is 
in its own person, he has looked with the eyes of imagination; 
the primitive reaction of fear and horror has been changed for 
understanding, and he has seen the snake as a living part of 
nature, with its own peculiar beauty and interest. OF its 
movements he says: 5 

That rivalet of smooth silver—how does it flow, think you? I 
literally rows on the earth, with every scale for an oar;,it bites the dust 
with the ridges of its body. Watch it when it moves slowly; a wave 
but without wind! a current, but with no fall! all the body moving at 
the same instant, yet some of it to one side, some to another, and some 
forward, and the rest of the coil backwards; but all with the same calm 
and equal way—no contraction, no extension; one soundless, cause- 
less march of sequent rings, a spectral procession of spotted dust, 
with dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in its coils, Startle it; the 
winding stream will become an arrow; the wave of poisoned life will 
lash through the grass like a cast lance. 


All this and a great deal more is to be seen if we take the 
trouble to look at our own common English snakes, and do not 
fear them disproportionately, and do not worry them with 
sticks and stones, but watch them objectively, as they go about 
their own quiet business, or lie basking in the sunshine. 


The exhibition of all-metal furniture which opened this week at 
the Mansard Gallery (Messrs. Heal, Tottenham Court Road) 
will convince many who have hitherto been sceptical that 
this kind of furniture, if placed in suitable surroundings, has 
extraordinary charm and beauty of line, as well as practical 
advantages of mobility and hygiene. The exhibits show greatly 
improved” designs, and include many interesting novelties, 
such as a new metal of pleasing golden texture and hue, softer 
thos’ brass and untarnishable, and simple metal frames for use 
at the ends of divan beds, wardrobes, and other furniture that is 
improved by being lifted above the floor. As the most successful 
examples of metal furniture are found in tables and chairs, 
it is likely that this style will be mainly popular for dining-room 
furnishing. Visitors to this exhibition should not omit to notice 
the highly original metal pictures by Agnes Pinder Davis which 
hang on the wails of the gallery. This medium, which involves 
the use of thin sheets of different metals in association with 
paint, is very appropriate in juxtaposition to the metal furniture. 
An attractive feature of the pictures is the changing play of 
light upon the metallic surfaces, some of which are slightly 
embossed. ~ ; 
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Loggerhead Key and the Sargasso 


By GEOFFREY TANDY 


OU may have seen in the newspapers within the last 

week or two a map which included the peninsula of 
Florida and showed the city of Key West as the terminus 

f the Florida East Coast Railway. The maps were 
published in connection with the news of a hurricane that hit 
Havana, passing across the Gulf of Mexico to work destruction 
in Texas. What you are not likely to have found marked is the little 
isolated group of coral islands lying about 70 miles west of Key 
West. These islands are called the Dry Tortugas and are the 
last of the small sandy islands called Keys into which the 
Florida peninsula tails out. I wish I knew whether the hurricane 
has done serious damage to the Tortugas, because one of them, 
Loggerhead Key, was my home for the months of June, July, 
and August, both in 1931 and this year. Towards the end of 


August the chances of getting a hurricane become greater, and 


a month ago we were 
more than a little 
afraid that something 
unpleasant in that 
line was on the way. 
On the previous 
‘Tuesday we had seen 
what the United 
States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey 
gives as an infallible 
sign of an approach- 
ing hurricane: the 
solar halo—a rain- 
bow-like, prismatic 
effect all round the 
sun, Fortunately, we 
were not in the track 
of the storm, so all 
we got was four 
days’ rainy blowing 
weather, finishing up 
with a 70-mile-an- 
hour gale for about 
an hour. 


The name. Dry 
Tortugas is a_ bit 
strange, so perhaps 
I ought to explain 
that ‘dry’ refers only to the fact that these islands are nothing 
better than wind- and wave-driven heaps of very porous, 
coarse sand, no more than ten or twelve feet above high- 
water mark. Therefore, there is no permanent fresh water 
unless you have roofs to collect the rain and tanks to store it in. 
There are such things there today, but they weren’t there when 
the islands were named. The words ‘Tortugas’ and ‘Logger- 
head’ refer to the turtles which used to be common thereabouts. 
Of the eight islands in the group only two may be called habit- 
able, and only Loggerhead Key is inhabited all the year round. 

Only two months ago, Loggerhead Key had a population of 
at least thirty people. When I left it, not quite three weeks ago, 
it had only two. They were the lighthouse keepers. For nine 
months of the year they are the only inhabitants of this isolated 
little group. For the three summer months the northern end of 
Loggerhead. (which, though the largest Key, is only three- 
quarters. of a mile long and 250 yards wide at the most) is a 
scene of almost feverish activity on the part of a group of 
scientists. Life in the sea is their concern, and that is a very big 
subject. They are the guests of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, which, some thirty years ago, founded a laboratory 
on Loggerhead Key, which has been open every summer since. 
Now you may properly ask, ‘Is there no sea on the coasts of 
England? Why do you need to go trailing off to remote and 
isolated spots like that?’ That is a fair question, but a full ex- 
planation would take too long. There are marine biological 
laboratories in England (the one at Plymouth, for instance), but 
it is necessary to go right away from the coast if you want to get 
really clean sea-water. At Tortugas we can get it. pumped up 
from the beach, which is no more than 50 yards from the 
laboratory. on either side of the island. Another thing is that 
there are large numbers of interesting animals and _ plants, 
‘which are not found here at home. For instance, inthe coral 
rocks at Tortugas lives a most interesting worm, which has.an 
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The laboratory on Loggerhead Key, which forms the summer headquarters of scientists 
engaged on marine biological research 


annual breeding swarm within four days of the last quarter of 
the July moon. Though its habits have been inquired into, 
there is more than one season’s work waiting for somebody on 
that animal alone. Another important difference from English 
waters is that the temperature of the sea in the summer months 
is usually about 85 degrees Fahrenheit, and that makes it 
possible to sit on the bottom of the sea in a diving-hood for 
hours at a stretch without getting chilled to death. The 
diving-hood is just a copper helmet resting on the shoulders, 
with an air-hose, a thick glass window in front, and enough 
lead to sink the wearer. No special suit is needed, though it is 
advisable to wear shoes and trousers to protect one’s body from 
spiny beasts. I have never had occasion to stay under for long 
periods, but the diftector of the laboratory, who has been 
studying the habits of fishes for over twenty years, has spent 

BRE ee «Oe hours at a time sit- 
ting on the bottom, 
watching and record= 
ing. That would be 
an impossibly chilly 
job in England. 


However, my own 
concern is with the 
plant life of the 
region. In 1928, I 
was lent by the Trus- 
tees of the British 
Museum to go as 
botanist of the ex- 
pedition to the Great 
Barrier Reef of 
Australia. My work 
there made it desira- 
ble to compare the 
Atlantic reefs with 
those I had seen in 
the Pacific. I may 
say, in passing, that 
a coral reef is not 
the work of insects, 
but of a tremendous 
variety of animals, 
and plants, the chief 
of which have the 
power of depositing hard limestone as skeletons, shells and so 
forth. Therefore, I need to know as much as possible of the part 
played in the general economy of reefs by every kind of plant. 

Now I must say something about the famous Sargasso Sea. 
Most people have heard or read ‘sinister stories about unfortu- 
nate ships being gripped by the impenetrable and loathsome weed, 
which holds poor sailormen in its slimy tentacles. That, I am 
afraid, is only a piece of romancing. The Sargasso Sea is not 
really a sea at all. It is only an area of the North Atlantic in 
which floating brown plants are very common. If you know the 
common bladder-wrack seaweed of our own shores, you know 
a brown sea-plant, and the floating plants of the Sargasso are 
of somewhat similar organisation. They are not large, strong or 
even slimy, and can offer no serious obstacle to a ship. 
There are some two hundred different kinds (species to 
use the technical term) of the Sargasso sort, and nearly all of 
them grow attached to rocks, stones and such. The floating 
forms of the Sargasso are of two kinds, different from all the 
anchored kinds. Some people have claimed that the floaters are 
just plants recently torn away from their moorings and drifted 
out to sea. This theory will not do; because nothing exactly like 
the floaters has ever been found attached and if, as I have, you try 
to grow them fixed to stones they will just die. Another thi 
which allows us to believe that these floating forms have been 
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in existence, as such, for a long time, is that there are quite a 


few animals which live on the shelter of the weed and are pro- 
tectively coloured for that situation. A queer fish, not uncommon 
in the weed, appears to_have leaves of the plants growing all 
over its body, but they are nothing of the sort: they are 
part of the fish’s skin. Some of the animals and plants which 


make up this most interrening community will in a week or 
a 


two, be on show at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, when the material I have collected for the purpose 
arrives from Florida. eee -_ vee 
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AN and the Unseen World’: that is the strangest 
title we have had for months in this course. Let me 
‘remind you of what the recent titles have been. We are 
a now getting towards the end of Part IIT, of which the 
general title is ‘Man and his World’; and the successive lectures . 
in it have been entitled: ‘Man and Materialism’, ‘Man and 
Morality’, ‘Man and Civilisation’, ‘Man and the Social Order’.. 
But now we come to a title which sounds much more mysterious: 
_ ‘Man and the Unseen World’. I can imagine somebody ex- 
_ _ elaiming at the’ outset: ‘What is this unscientific flight of the 
__ imagination? Matter we know, and morality we know, and 
__ Civilisation we know, and the social order we know, but what on— 
earth is the unseen world? 
Yet it is only educated or sophisticated man that could ask 
such a question or profess to be mystified by the title. For the 
actual fact-is that mankind in the mass has always and every- 
__where believed in an unseen world as firmly as in anything else. 
| It is a remarkable fact that from the very dawn of history_and all 
; 


over the world we do find man conscious not only of a physical 
and a social environment, but also of a more mysterious spiritual- 
environment, a realm of the superhuman, the divine, with which, 
though it is unseen, he has to do. Travellers have indeed. 
sometimes cast doubt upon-this by bringing from some remote 
region of the globe obscure tales of some race of men who seemed 
to have no semblance of religious belief or practice, no conscious~ 
ness of anything corresponding to what we call the, divine. 
But time after time such impressions and reports have been 
oved mistaken by further and more sympathetic.investigation.., 
_ This or that savage tribe may not possess anything which at 
first sight looks like religion to an untrained observer with, 
preconceived notions; but the religion is there none the less—. 
some -blundering belief in a mysterious unseen superhuman. 
world, and some poor attempt to get into friendly relations with. 
it. It certainly cannot be said of unsophisticated man in the mass. 
that ‘God is not in all his thoughts’. It may safely be said that 
there has never been a race of men on earth that was not con-., 
scious in some way of an unseen world. 
That remarkable fact does not indeed prove anything, but it 
7 must make any thinking person-ask questions:.and I have here. 
’ to try to answer some of those questions, speaking from .the 
f point of view of those who as Christians believe in the unseen 
. world. The fundamental question is: What accounts for this 
| conviction, so remarkably universal? Where did man get it? How 
. did’: man come to know? Or for that matter, if we ourselves. 
believe in such an unseen divine reality, how do we know? Or 
if somebody is uncertain about it, how can he find out and make 
sure? How does anybody know that there is a God, a soul, a 
Heaven? Let us try to find an answer to that inevitable question. 


What is ‘Revelation’? 


; _ Some people will be inclined to answer the question quite 
- simply by the one word ‘revelation’. They will say, “We know 
2 these things because God has told us. We could never know 
\ them unless God had supernaturally revealed them. But He has; 
and now we know, by revelation’. Most Christians would agree 

4 with that in one sense or another; and it would indeed be absurd 
3 to think that we could find out anything about God. unless He 
a willed to reveal Himself. But the word ‘revelation’, taken by 
itself, does not answer. all our questions. It rather raises fresh 
questions. Are we to confine the word to the revelation trans- 
mitted in the Bible, as has been very widely done among 
Christians? If so, what are we to make of the facts with which 
we began—the fact that some knowledge of the existence of an 
unseen world is found in every race of mankind, far beyond the 
; influence of the Biblical revelation, sometimes indeed on a very 
- ~ Jow level, but sometimes on a surprisingly. high level? Yet if 
a we extend the meaning of ‘revelation’ to cover all that, then we 
have the whole question on our hands again, as to what we mean 
by revelation and how it enters the human mind. And indeed we 
should’ in any case have to face that question. How do we 
a recognise and test. revelation? What is the human side of 
revelation? How do we apprehend it? It is that side of the ques- 

~ tion that we are concerned with in this part of the course, which 
deals with ‘man and his world’. So that we are back at the 
question with which we started: Why-do we believe in the 
‘unseen? How do we arrive at our conviction regarding it? 
_ Some people will answer the question with the word “science” 
er the word ‘philosophy’. That is to say, they will tell us that the 
_. only way is to get all the facts together, think the matter out, and 
prove it in black and white by scientific or philosophical argu- 
~ ment. They will tell us that the religious beliefs of even primi- 


izzling facts of his ‘world; arrives 
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based. upon their. primitive attempts at science or | 
ver you prefer to call it). Primitive man, in 
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at the idea that all the natural objects around him are inhabited 
by living spirits with mysterious powers. That is what scholars 
call the ‘animistic’ theory: and it is really a bit of primitive 
philosophising. And.as for our higher conceptions of the divine, 
many will tell us that these are based upon our more enlightened 
philosophy: and that in any case there can be no reliable know- 
ledge of the unseen world except what is proved by science or 
philosophy. That is one answer to our question. } 

I believe that answer to be entirely mistaken. As regards 
primitive races, experts are tending to move away from the idea 
that their religious beliefs and sentiments are based upon their 
primitive animistic philosophy. Their animistic philosophy 
could never give them the kind of unseen world that matters 
for religion. It might give them the idea of an unseen world. But 
how could they know that the unseen was worth trusting or 
worshipping? Why should they worship an unseen merely 
because it was unseen? No, it was not primitive philosophy that 
told them, and. it never could tell them, what they.needed to 
know for religion. And neither can enlightened philsophy tell 
us what we need. It seems to me that philosophy in the modern 
world is largely coming to recognise this. It is realising that you 
cannot prove religious truths by sheer argument, and that unless 
you start with some kind of belief in them, philosophy will never 
take you there at all. That is not at all discreditable to philo- 
sophy.-But -it- means-that, instead of religion being based on 
philosophy, philosophy at its highest must rather be based on 
religion. Thus we cannot answer our question with the word 
‘philosophy’. And we shall surely be glad to drop that answer— 
it savours so much of intellectual snobbery, and it would provide 
such a melancholy situation for plain unphilosophical people, by 
leaving them at the mercy of philosophical experts for their most 
precious and sacred convictions. 


‘The Assurance of Things Hoped For’ 


Some other answers commonly given would likewise disap- 
pear if we realised what kind of conviction about the unseen 
really matters. Surely what we need to know for religion is not 
that there is a realm of spirits to which the dead pass, but 
that there is a moral and spiritual. purpose at the heart of the 
universe, a supreme goodness which we can trust and to which 
we can entrust our dead. In other words, we need to know that 
the unseen is trustworthy. This is a highly important point for 
our whole.argument, and we must make quite sure of it. There 
is no special virtue about being merely ‘unseen’,The unseen 
might be more. uninteresting or depressing than the seen. An 
unseen world might be as bad as a seen one, or worse. What we 
need for religion is a realm which is not only unseen but moral 
and spiritual, infinitely good and reliable; worthy of worship 
and of trust. We need the conviction that behind the whole 
world of our experience there stands a Purpose and Will of abso- 
lute goodness and love, a God whom we can absolutely trust. 
But if that is what we need, then some of the common answers 
are at once ruled out as hopeless, and we have advanced a little 
on. our way. 

Moreover the word ‘trust’, which I have used repeatedly, 
brings us right up to the answer we are seeking. Christianity 
has always maintained that we gain our vital knowledge of the 
unseen world by faith. That is the decisive word—‘Faith’. There 
is no limit to what might be quoted from Christian literature in 
illustration of that statement. But the classical passage is the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘Faith is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen 
; . . By faith we understand that the worlds have been formed 
by the-word of God, so that-what is seen hath not been made 
out of the things which do appear . ... Without faith it is 
impossible to be well pleasing to Him: for he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that seek after Him’. And soon. All of which means that what 
we really need to know about the unseen is that it is trustworthy, 
and the only way to know that is by- beginning to trust it and 
trusting it more and more. The only way is by trust, or faith. - 


What is Faith? 


This brings us-to the next stage of our argument. For we 
can ‘only’ go on to ‘ask: “What is this faith which matters so 
much?” Some indeed will ask that question with considerable 
impatience, feeling that the word ‘faith’ is like dust thrown in 
their eyes. People often imagine that faith means blind accept- 
ance of what is imposed by- authority or tradition, or of what 
is ‘suggested’ by one’s social environment. A well-known psycho- 
logical: writer tells us that what the psychologist calls sug- 

estion is: bythe ‘clergyman called ‘perception by the eye of 
Frith”, And-a-great many people imagine that the clergyman's 
advice to the rank and file of humanity would be something like 
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this: ‘You can’t be expected to form any worthy judgment for 
yourselves on the deep things of religion: you must have faith 

to accept what I tell you, to believe what is prescribed by 
-authority’. But obviously that cannot be the last word on the 
question. For in many minds, of the questioning and doubting 

* kind, there would immediately arise the further questions: ‘How 
are we to know that the authority is right? Which of the various 


conflicting authorities are we to believe? And: how does the - 


authority know? Is it by faith, too?’ If so, we are not any nearer 
to an understanding of what faith is. However important 
authority and tradition may be in forming the faith of the indi- 
vidual, all this does not give us any answer to the question how 
mankind ever apprehends or recognises religious truth at all. 
And in any case, if we were to use the word ‘faith’ to indicate 
merely blind submissive acceptance of prescribed beliefs, we 
should be doing grave injustice to a word which has played a 
splendid part in the history of religion for two thousand years. 
But if the clergyman really has something better than that to 
say about the matter, what is it? How would a really wise 
spiritual counsellor deal with an honest and perplexed doubter 
who went to him for guidance? If we could answer that question, 
we should begin to understand what it means to say that it is 
by faith we know the unseen world. Suppose the doubter says: 
‘I have lost all my belief in the unseen. I didn’t want to lose it. 
{ should be tremendously relieved to get it back. I hope it is 
all true, but I simply can’t feel sure. How can I come to be 
sure of an unseen world that I can trust, a God to whom I can 
pray?’ What would the wise spiritual director say in reply? He 
might try to clear the ground by removing some intellectual 
difficulties or misunderstandings, but that would be only a 
negative preliminary. : 


Follow the Light that is in You 


I believe this is what a wise counsellor would say (and many a 
time must it have been said to a doubter amid the perplexities 
of the modern world). He would say: Make sure at least that you 
are following the light you have, in actual practice. You may 
doubt the unseen world, but when it comes to actual practice 
you know quite well that certain things have an absolute claim 
on your allegiance. ‘It must be right to do right’, to choose in 
daily life what is pure and honest and brave and kind, at all 
costs. There is something you are quite sure of, something you 
cannot doubt, when you come up against it in the choices of 
each day. Well, make quite sure that you are facing its challenge, 
willing to follow the gleam wherever it leads. Follow the path 
that you know to be right, whatever your doubts may be about 
what you call the unseen. And as you follow, persistently, faith- 
fully, you will come to be sure of something else too. You will 
come to feel that the voice calling you along that path is not 
simply your own voice. It is not the beating of your own heart 
you are hearing. It is the beating of the heart of the universe. 
It.comes through what you call your own conscience, yet it 
comes as the voice of the Infinite. 

So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here. 


In other words, you will come to be sure that those ideals of 
purity, honesty, courage and love are but the shadowings of an 
unseen realm in which they are perfectly realised, a Kingdom of 
Love, nay, a King of Love, a God whom you can absolutely 
trust: In listening to the yoice of what we call by the dull name 
of ‘conscience’, you were really listening to His voice, though 
you did not know it: and the more you listen and follow, the 
more will you hear those marvellous divine overtones which 
make ‘mere morality’ seem such a poor business, and which give 
you the blessed assurance and reality and joy of religion, of God. 

That is how the unseen world reveals itself to man. That is 
what faith is. It is something which comes, as a gift from the 
unseen, to those who will receive it. It is far less theoretical than 
practical. ‘If any man willeth to do God’s will, he shall know 
concerning the doctrine’. ‘He that doeth the truth cometh to the 
light’. “No man hath seen God at any time: if we love one ano- 
ther, God dwelleth in us, and His love is perfected in us’. These. 
familiar texts all tell_us of the one way in which the unseen 
world can be apprehended by man: and it is the only conceivable 
way in which the unseen world could reveal itself to man, just 
because it is a world of moral and spiritual perfection: it is the 
Kingdom of God. 


How Man Learnt to Trust the Unseen 


Now I believe that from the very beginning of history it has 
been in some such way that the unseen world has revealed itself 
to man—by making a direct moral claim upon ‘him in his every- 
day environment and assuring him of its support as“he re- 
sponded to the claim. No doubt in primitive savage peoples 
there is not much that we should at first sight call morality. But 
the rudiments are there, in their tribal customs and obligations, 
or man would not be man at all: and these rudiments are’closely 
bound up with their rudimentary belief in the unseen. Even 


pep man knows that his tribal loyalties were not laid on 
lim simply by his tribe, but by the unseen superhuman forces 
that work in his tribe and inspire its religion: Thus ‘mere 
morality’ is unheard of and unthinkable in ‘primitive society— 
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unseen world, to which he can therefore take up ana of aa 
awe-struck dependence and trust. As the religion of mankind © 
rose to higher levels through the centuries, the more prominent — 
and conscious did this element of trust become: faith in a 
spiritual world which could be counted on to support what was _- 
good. Such an element can be traced in the religion of many 
nations of the ancient world, notably perhaps in Greece and in 
India. But there was one ancient nation in whose religious life - 
the element of faith or trust appeared with incomparable clear- 
ness and strength—the race of Israel. Anyone who knows the 
Psalter does not need to be told how in Israel religion became 
a matter of trust in the unseen more than it had even been any- 
where before. And so the Christian writer who wrote the clas- 
Sical passage, already cited, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, felt 
that the meaning of faith could not be better illustrated than by 
a catalogue of the heroes of ancient Israel. About the heroic 
choice made by Moses he writes: “By faith he forsook Egypt, not 
fearing the wrath of the King: for he endured as seeing the 
Invisible One’. So the race of Israel learnt to trust the unseen. 
That brings us to theclimax of the story. For from the race of 
Israel there eventually sprang One who trusted the Unseen abso- 
lutely without limit, and His followers have ever since regarded eS 
Him as the pioneer and perfection of faith—Jesus Christ. ae 


Jesus the Author and Finisher of Faith 


If you ask yourself what new religious truth Jesus gave to the 
world in His teaching, you may find it hard to answer. You may 
find it difficult to lay your finger on any quite new thing which 
was never hinted at by prophet or rabbi before Him. Perhaps it 
is foolish to try. For what He did was something greater and ° 
more universal. He took what everybody knew already in the 
realm of religion, and went the whole way with it. It was neck 
or nothing. Everybody knew that God was good and that they 


ought to trust Him. Yet they did not trust Him very far, when- 
ever it came to the pinch. But Jesus said, in effect: God is abso- 


lutely good: why don’t you trust Him absolutely? How often-He 
said that kind of thing to people, amid the troubles and myste- 
ries of life. ‘Where is your faith?’ “O you people of little faith’. 
‘Anything is possible to a man who believes’, To trust the unseen 
absolutely, because it is Infinite Love—that was the secret of life, 
according to Jesus. It is all over the Gospel story. Moreover, 
that was not only what He taught: that was what He did. As a” 
well-known theologian of our time has put it: ‘For the first time. 
in history there appeared on earth One who absolutely trusted 
the Unseen’. Thus the unseen, the divine, came breaking 
through into His life as it had never done before in the life of 
humanity. It has made an immeasurable difference, ever since, 
to people who wished to know the unseen. It has made faith im- 
measurably easier and surer. It has given faith an incomparable’ 
rallying-point: not only a superlative case of human faith in the 
unseen, but at the same time, and ipso facto, a superlative revela-' 
tion of the unseen, vouchsafed by God to man. If revelation were’ 
our subject here we should dwell upon that aspect of the matter, 
which is indeed the deeper and prior aspect. ‘That is dealt with 
at other points of this course. But though our subject is rather 
the human side of the process, we cannot conclude without 
remembering that the unseen God of Christian faith is a God 
who does not wait to be discovered by the. faith of his human 
creatures, but reveals Himself to them, thus awakening faith’ 
in their hearts. And so we Christians regard Jesus as not merely 
the climax of human faith in the unseen, but.also, and even ina 
deeper and prior sense, the climax of God’s revealing activity, 
the breaking through of the unseen into the life of humanity, 
the Incarnation of the Divine. And whenever we begin to lose 
hold of the unseen, we go back to Jesus Christ, and we:say with” 
the ancient disciple: ‘No man hath seen God at any time: the 
only-begotten Son whois in the bosom of the Father, He hath 
manifested Him’. : j 

Thus to any eager soul, wandering in the wilderness of doubt, 
and longing for assurance about the unseen world, there are two _ 
simple pieces of counsel that can be given. First: make sure 
you are following the light you have, facing the daily challenge 
of the unseen world, in the practical paths of duty and Jove. = — 
That at least must be right and must lead right. And second: 
remember Jesus Christ. The New Testament testifies of Him, 
and so does history, and so does His Church, and so do hosts of 
His people individually, in all sorts of conscious and uncon-. 
scious ways. Do not try to find the unseen without Him. Down 
the whole long path of the Christian centuries, it is through — 
Jesus Christ that people have been able to believe and trust in 
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By FRANCIS TOYE | , 


HE incidence of the ‘Three Choirs’ and Sheffield 
Festivals seems to invite consideration of the question 
of festivals in general, though the reader who wants to 
be unpleasant may suggest, with some show of reason, 
that tne remarks last month on popular routine music need 
only be looked up, turned upside down—and the question 
would be settled! Nevertheless there is a little more to it than 


* that, especially from the psychological point of view. 


First as to the nature of the festivals themselves. England 
' abounds in musical fixtures that are festivals in name, some- 
times even in spirit, but rarely in fact. Primarily, our great pro- 
vincial festivals, Leeds, ‘Three Choirs’ and so on, exist to raise 
money for local charities. In the Victorian age people were in- 
_ capable, it seems, of envisaging a lot of money being collected 
and spent for purely artistic purposes; the moral purpose, dear 
to their consciences, had to be satisfied. As a result the profits 
of a festival (if any) are immediately distributed among various 
hospitals while the losses are borne by guarantors. No reserve 
is built up for the purposes of the festival itself, which thus 
remains, however long and continuous has been its existence, 
an isolated phenomenon taking place once a year or once every 
three years as the case may be. Pleas for the reservation of a 
certain percentage at any rate of profits towards the building- 
up of a reserve fund seem to pass unheeded. The average pro- 
vincial festival remains in fact a charitable function belonging 
to the family of charity-matinées, charity film-releases and so 
on. It is not a very dignified position . . . but there it is. 
Doubtless, as regards the major festivals, the spirit often 
leaves little to be desired. Even if the passion of some of our 
large northern towns to view every activity, musical and other- 
wise, in terms of a cup-tie be discounted; even if due allowance 
be made for the civic pride that envisages a festival merely as a 
particularly. glorious feather in the cap of the local choral so- 
ciety, there can be no doubt that a great part, perhaps a major- 
ity, of the audience views a festival as an event primarily, if 
not exclusively, of pure musical importance. Each of our festi- 
vals has a kind of musical tradition of its own, a certain bias 
towards this or that tendency in music. So far, so good. I be- 
lieve that all this would be accentuated if the charitable make- 
believe—for it is often little more in practice—were abolished 
and the organisers were able to formulate policies on plans of 
longer date. The seed of genuine and exclusive musical enthu- 
siasm is there all right; it is only the growth and blossom that 
are a little spoilt by not wholly propitious conditions which can 
and should be altered. All things said and done, enthusiasm of 
this kind is the sole justification for festivals. That is why there 
is something so satisfactory, about affairs like the Haslemere 
Festival whither enthusiasts for Mr. Dolmetsch, his old music 
and his old instruments, are attracted by an overpowering wish 
_ to soak themselves in a certain atmosphere. The performances 
may leave something to be desired, but the approach is ideal 
—far more admirable, in fact, than that found in most of the 
much-advertised festivals in Central Europe which, though 
the fact is carefully concealed from visitors, primarily exist 
for the benefit of hotel-proprietors and shop-keepers. _ 
Still, those musically concerned may be absolved from any 
impure motive, and, even if they realise the commercial. basis 
of it all, is there any reason why they should not take advantage 
~ of such useful practical backing? The fact that Herr A wants 


_ his hotel filled, that Herr B desires more customers at his shop, 


does not really prejudice the excellence of Herr X’s perform- 
ances of Mozart, Herr Y’s interpretation of Beethoven or 
Wagner. Much less is the innocent visitor affected. On the con- 


_. trary, every encouragement is given him to believe that he is 


serving art for art’s sake; which, given the Pirandellian thesis 
that a man is what he thinks he is, remains a fact. 

_ Wherefore cynicism as regards Salzburg, Munich and so on 
can easily be overdone; they are genuine places of pilgrimage 


the merely adequate. As already stated, the most important 
function of a festival is to awaken enthusiasm, and perfection 
of performance is a well-nigh indispensable means to this end. 
Some people nowadays are a little prone to minimise the im- 
portance of enthusiasm in the arts. I am sure they are wrong. 
The arts without enthusiasm or even prejudice, as Stendhal once 
asserted, are like love without intensity; that is to say, nothing. 
Now the concentration of purpose manifested by people who 
take the trouble to make the journey to a specified place to hear 
this or that music is an invaluable asset to the musical commu- 
nity. By focussing attention on the particular it helps-to stimu- 
late the right kind of interest in the general. I care not who the 
composer favoured may be, Wagner at Bayreuth, Mozart at Salz- 
burg, Verdi at Busseto; what may be miscellany of programmes 
at Worcester or Norwich, the mere fact of taking trouble raises 
the status of the listener, who, moreover, usually carries away 
with him some precious recollection that illuminates and vivi- 
fies his whole musical experience. Of course there are fools‘and 
snobs who, after festival experience, refuse to be interested ‘in 
anything that falls below festival standards. But there will 
always be fools and snobs, and, if their folly and snobbery were 
not displayed in this way, it would be displayed in some other. 
The festival cannot justly be held responsible. 

In a sense then the festival is to the modern artistic world 
very much what the pilgrimage was to medieval believers: an 
act of fgith which enlarged experience and confirmed belief. 
Contemporary sceptics may scoff at what they consider such 
naiveté. Let them do so. In the arts, as in religion, passionate 
conviction is the only thing that always matters. 


‘Indignation is not a Political Attitude’ 
(Continued from page 406) 


farthing a day—to a fund to help the unemployed. This fund 
will be a first call on church collections, and every glass of 
wine or every amusement will also pay its tax. I don’t know how 
the scheme will work, but it will certainly help to convince Ger- 
mans that something is being done about the gravest of all their 
problems—unemployment. 

Incidentally, in the next column of the same paper I read a 
speech by the German Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
from which I copied down two sentences. “The old Liberal idea’, 
runs one of them, ‘that the greatest good of the individual is 
the greatest good of all is not true. There are many concerns 
which, owing to their importance, need state control’, and he 
goes on to point out that the supply of electricity must be 
nationalised. The second sentence says, ‘We do not intend to 
abolish the payment of interest altogether, but the welfare or 
the worker must quite definitely come before the claims of the 
capitalist’. I quote those two sentences because they show, either 
that the new regime is not so reactionary as many people over 
here believe, or that it still wishes to pretend it is not so. 

And that brings me to the last point about Germany. The 
task of the government there is tremendous. If it comes through 
its present difficulties—many of them self-created—to success, 
so much the better for everybody, since without a prosperous 
and contented Germany there can hardly be a prosperous and 
contented Europe. If it fails, the present enthusiasm will change 
into bitterness, and the leaders will naturally try to shift the 
blame on to foreign shoulders. It is enormously important that 
they should not be able to do so. However much we may dis- 
like many words and deeds in Germany today, we might re- 
member the words of that wise old Frenchman, Talleyrand: 
‘Indignation is not a political attitude’. We object if foreigners 
criticise our policy in Ireland or India; still more do the Germans 
object if we criticise the German government’s policy towards 
German. citizens. The more we can remain detached the less 
will be the danger to world peace, and the sooner the Germans 
and the other-nations in Europe will be able to understand each 
other again. It is not so easy to be reasonable and tolerant if, 
like most of the Nazis of today, you have been bewildered first 
by a war, which -you lost; secondly, by a revolution, in, which 
everything you had been taught to respect was overthrown and 
despised; thirdly, by inflation which completely wiped out all 
your savings; and, fourthly, by a graver unemployment problem 
than that known in any other great European country. Nothing, 
to my: mind, can excuse bullying and brutality, but some things 
can-help to,explain it. .-- - 


Why We Laugh 


The Secret of Laughter. By Anthony M. Ludovici. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Psychology of Laughter. By Ralph Piddington. Figurehead (Sydney). 10s. 6d. 
By Professor J. C. FLUGEL 


AUGHTER would seem to have aroused in philosophers 

and psychologists a greater curiosity than any other ex- 

pression of human emotion. From Plato onwards, 

through writers ancient and modern, there has been an 
increasing spate of theories to account for the curious grimaces 
that distort the countenance and the strange rhythmic noises 
that issue from the throat whenever we appreciate a joke. These 
two recent contributions to the subject provide convenient 
critical summaries of previous work and advance new theories— 
though not perhaps of so satisfying a kind as to discourage 
further attempts at explanation. Indeed, there is an important 
element of contradiction between the views of Mr. Ludovici and 
Mr. Piddington, and it seems likely that the clash of their 
opinions will: stimulate rather than abate discussion. 

It-is not easy to classify existing theories, but many of the 
most important views that have been advanced may—if we 
endow our terms with a certain elasticity—be grouped under a 
few major headings such as (1) The ‘overflow’ theories, accord- 
ing to which Jaughter—like many other activities of a playful 
nature—represents a convenient method for draining off super- 
fluous energy; (2) The intellectualistic theories, which stress the 
factors of ‘condensation’, ‘contrast’; ‘incongruity’, etc., which 
seem to play such an important -part in so many humorous 
Situations; (3) The ‘corrective’ theories which point to the 
apparently useful and healthy functions of laughter in society 
or in the individual; (4) The ‘compensatory’ theories, which, 
while agreeing that laughter performs a useful function, regard 
this function as in the nature of a compensation to overcome 
what would otherwise be harmful or’ disagreeable; (5) The 
‘degradation’ theories, which lay emphasis on the elements of 
superiority, contempt or hostility which are to be found in so 
many forms of humour. 

Mr. Ludovici,.emphatically espouses the last mentioned of 
these theories, while Mr. Piddington adopts the ‘compensatory’ 
view, though in a novel form. Both derive some degree of inspi- 
ration from the psychology of Alfred Adler, but whereas Mr. 
-Piddington is content to take over from Adler the mere mechan- 
ism of compensation, which has been so largely stressed by the 
latter author, Mr. Ludovici (as might have been expected from 
his previous writings) is in fundamental sympathy with Adler’s 
emphasis on the overwhelming importance of the desire for 
power and superiority in human life. 

For Ludovici laughter is, from its very beginning, hostile in 
intent, and therefore sinister and in essence anti-social. A cul- 
tured man, far from being pleased with his ‘sense of humour’, 
might feel a more legitimate pride in being able to say, with 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘Since I have had the full use of my reason, 
nobody has ever heard me laugh’; while the over-zealous general 
pursuit of laughter in this or any age betokens that the age in 
question is one in which the individual is subjected to frustration 
or humiliation of unusual intensity, to which laughter serves to 
reconcile us. Laughter involves, both literally and metaphoric- 
.ally, a. showing of the teeth, and) therein betrays its biological 
Significance. Of all former statements of the nature of laughter 
Hobbes’ ‘sudden glory’ comes, Ludovici thinks, nearest to the 
truth, though he actually prefers Wrench’s more recent for- 
mula: ‘laughter is the expression of superior adaptation’. The 
attitude of the laugher is at bottom that of the hissing cat or 
growling dog. But with the increasing use of external weapons, 
the showing of teeth, while retaining its instinctive associations, 
-has become ‘volatilised, spiritualised and been transferred to all 
those manifold and complex situations in society in which gre- 
garious animals either find or feel themselves superiorily 
.adapted, or merely lay a false claim to such a position by means 
of bluff’. The further back we go in the scale of development, 
the cruder are the things we laugh at. The savage may Jaugh at 
scenes of torture, the Chinese coolie at the sight of a dog run 
over in the street, while the University Professor finds amuse- 
ment in the ‘howlers’ of some unfortunate examinee. But in 
every case the position of the laugher is one of ‘superior adapta- 
tion’, and if we laugh at ourselves when we commit some blun- 
der, we do it out of self-defence or vanity, to ‘compensate’ by 
pretending that we do not mind. ; 

For Piddington the nature and development of laughter are 
more complex than for Ludovici, for he believes that laughter 
not only becomes more refined as to its object, but in the course 
of evolution actually acquires new functions. To discover the 
origins of laughter he goes to the students of child psychology, 
and especially to Watson, and finds that itis aroused in the young 
_child by pleasant. situations; furthermore that through it the 
child sents to communicate to others (his parents, or, later ‘on, 


- observation than 


-to be done by those to whom laughter presents itself as” 


his playmates) the fact that he is satisfied and care-free: and 
that, in so far as laughter is associated with bodily movement or 


‘exertion, such activity is of a ‘playful’ kind, an end ‘in itself 


rather than a means to an end (as in the ‘serious’ business of 
life). It is clear that the opposition between this view and 

of Ludovici is fundamental, for we are here asked to believe 
that laughter is a sign that all is as it should be, whereas, if 
Ludovici is right, laughter is associated with hostility, 7.e., an 


. attitude that is appropriate to a menacing situation, not a satis- 


fying one. Nor is the gap bridged to any great extent when we 
come to what Piddington considers to be the more developed 
function of laughter. This function, he maintains, is a social one. 
The ‘contrast’ or ‘incongruity’ in humorous situations at 
bottom represents a contrast or conflict of social values; when a 
dignified old gentleman slips and falls, his dignity and authority 
are (implicitly) denied; the status quo of social values is threat- 
ened, but we avoid serious conflict by adopting the pla 
reaction of laughter. In this way laughter is psychologically a 
‘compensation’ for a threat, and sociologically serves as a pro- 
tection to the established order of things. It is thus socially 
protective rather than socially disruptive, as Ludovici thinks. 
That laughter can act thus conservatively few will deny. To — 


-take a striking example, the ridicule with which most people 


react to any wide departure from the prevailing fashion in dress, 
tends powerfully to prevent such departures. But from the 
point of view of the individual mind, Ludovici’s description is 
surely nearer to the mark. We do in some sense tend to feel 


‘superior, both in the case.of the old gentleman who loses his 


dignity by falling and-in the case of the dress reformer whom 
we treat as an ‘outsider’. Moreover, we must surely recognise 
that (as Freud in particular has pointed out) laughteris often 


deliberately aroused in order to. express sentiments and ten- 
.dencies that are hostile to the established ethical or social code 


(as is seen especially in sexual jokes). Itis probably true that the 
humorous form in such casesis adopted in deference to.this code, 
since we can often say in jest what neither our own mental 


constitution nor society would allow us to say in deadly earnest. 


But it would be at least as true to say that such humour serves 


-as a cloak for revolutionary tendencies as. to say that ‘it is 


employed-as a means of conserving existing social values. 

At a stretch Ludovici’s theory can be applied to a multitude 
of instances, and indeed the, author himself does actually apply 
it to a great array of cases, ranging from the laughter of the 
gods at lame Hepheestus to the effects of nitrous oxide. It seems 
doubtful though, whether all instances are accounted for with 
equal adequacy. Specific motives other than those connected 
with superiority surely play a part, especially in sexual jokes. 
It would seem, moreover, that the laughter associated with 
mere successful functioning or general happiness should be 
more carefully distinguished from that which can be plausibly 
attributed to ‘superior adaptation’. Ludovici’s theory applies 
well to instances where there is an enhancement of our self- 
esteem. But biologically the pleasure of successful function 
must surely be more primitive than any concept of the self, 
and the two kinds of satisfaction can be introspectively distin- 
guished even though they often go together. Finally, a complete 


theory of laughter along the lines attempted would explain not 


only how laughter results from superior adaptation, but why 
superior adaptation does not always result in laughter. Ludovici 
admits the latter fact but does not adequately deal with it. 
Neither of our authors adds much to our knowledge as to the 
origin of. the actual physiological manifestations of humour. 


.Even if we accept Ludovici’s explanation of ‘showing teeth’, 


there remain the respiratory and vocal effects to be accounted 
for. Piddington goes more deeply into this, and accepts some- 
thing from Darwin, Spencer, McDougall and Freud. But it is 
clear that we have here little more than fascinating evolutionary 
speculations. It would seem as though the ultimate problems 
of laughter required for their solution more exact and extensive 
has yet been devoted to the subject. It is — 
strange that. experimental psychology, which has so rapidly — 
increased its range in recent years, should have passed 
tempting field and left it still to be cultivated by the ‘arm chair 
methods of a previous generation of investigators. An experi- _ 
mental study of humour would enliven our psychological — 
laboratories, and at the same time exert a sobering influence _ 


‘upon the flow of theory. Whatever happens, however, it seéms _ 


clear that, in spite of some very real soli ia 
several recent volumes on the subject; much work:still. ains’ 


problem as well as an indulgence. 
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. der Paths at Whipsnade 
_ In my recent book The Roving Angler I called attention to the 
a devastating effects of the tarred road; and now it seems that 
_ their blackness and deathly aggressiveness are everywhere over- 


__ and was distressed to find that this beautiful zoo and park had 
not escaped either, for the footways near the wolves’ quarters 
are nearly all made of black coal-cinders. That corner of the 
_ park reminded me of some defiled bit of rural country in a coal- 
_- mining district. Everyone who has lived in a coal-mining dis- 
_ trict knows how hopeless it is to get away from the tentacles of 

‘the pit’; for everywhere you turn, through woodland and green 
_ field, there is the black cinder-path. But black exists nowhere in 


_ Nature as an exposed colour (if you can call ‘black’ a colour) 


Be: Even the darkest mountain rocks are never quite black, nor are 
_ the darkest tree trunks; and those exposed rocks which are 
nearly black never occur in prominence or quantity. Black is 
against healthy Nature, and is a disturbance to the whole 

__. wsthetic sense when it occurs in civilisation, For not only does 
it disturb by its own deadness, but it also throws into entirely 

__ wrong relief the greens of field and woodland, the browns and 
“fe reds of ploughland, the reds and greys of wayside buildings. 

_ The tarred road (when it ‘is not well ‘dressed’), the tarred 
garden path, the black cinder park-path—they are all horrible 

__ and against Nature. What is the matter with people? Is‘the world 

going blind as well as deaf? Or is it that people don’t care 

sufficiently and“choose to put up with utility and cheapness in 
defiance of God and their mother Nature. 
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Rock Gardening Without Rocks ; 
_ I must congratulate Mr. Jason Hill on his agility. He seizes on 
_ the one plant I confessed I did not know (Arctic Bramble) and 
credits me with the statement that it would not survive under 
_ the conditions he described. Obviously I never intended to 
_ express.such an opinion about a plant I had confessed was new- 
tones Soe ; : 
~ I know there has been considerable change in architectural 
__ design of recent years, and it has been accompanied by a some- 
what uncertain movement in garden design due to the same 
-_ cause—that is, a widening.of the range of the material available. 
In the Rock and Alpine Garden this change began some forty 
years ago, but only began to attain popularity in 1912, when the 
ms Piernaianal Horticultural Exhibition set new standards that 
_ have been advancing ever since. All the progress has been away 
- from and not towards the ideals set up by Mr. Hill. His type of 
rock pein was in vogue in villa gardens during the period of 
wax fruit and flowers in glass cases, pink wool mats and lace 
- -antimacassars: if he enjoys all these things he has every right to 
do so, and I do not grudge him a single thrill. : 
-. Tam sincerely grateful to Mr. Hill for one thing. He has cul- 
tivated the Arctic Bramble for five years; I made my statement. 
___ that it.was new to me after searching for it in various standard 
 _ works of reference. Neither the Kew index, Bean’s Trees and 
Shrubs, nor a dozen other dictionaries and encyclopedias make 
_ any mention of it. Ultimately I found that Sir Joseph Hooker 
included Rubus Arcticus as ‘reported long ago from the Highlands 
but not confirmed’. In another book, published in 1827, it is 
___ described as ‘found only on the highest-and wildest mountains 
_— of Scotland’, and it is suggested in this reference that “by sowing 
seeds on different levels doubtless it might be brought down 
___ step by step to live and produce fruit in appropriate parts of 
ed gardens’; and another reference, published in 1778, describes 
it as a dwarf herbaceous perennial three or four inches high, 
- but calls it ‘Siberian Bramble’.’ 
___ If Mr. Hill can forgive an unrepentant sinner sufficiently to 
let me see a little bit of his plant, with a berry if possible, I 
__ should be very grateful, or perhaps he could tell me where to 
obtain it. I presume Rubus Arcticus is the plant Mr. Hill referred 
to as ‘Arctic Bramble’, but none of my books gives this common 


~~ 
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GEORGE DILLISTONE 


_ Unfairness to Burne-Jones? 


.P. A. Rice pious issue of 
r 6. But more needs to be said about Burne-Jones, 
uld—in a humble way—try to say it. : 


j flowing into the sideways. A few days ago I was at Whipsnade, _ 


except as an eyesore of destruction after a tree fire or heath fire. - 


ters 


would see and be moved by such beauty as he evoked. . 
Mr. Rice rightly points to his Kelmscott Press work as being 
most important: but indeed if none of his easel pictures had 
survived, his decorative work—in stained glass, - mosaic, 
designing for tapestry and typography—would give him a very 
high place among English artists. There is, in every piece of 
work he touched, a power of design, an originality of composi- 


tion, which can hardly be matched in the work of any modern 


painter craftsman. ‘Pan and Psyche’, shown at the Glasgow 
Exhibition in 1900, gave one, with its exquisite rippling design, 
a thrill that is still vivid; and almost any picture of his has this 
satisfying quality of design. The book of drawings in. the 
British Museum would give any decorative designer a reputa- 
tion for inventiveness and beauty which he might exploit all 
his life without exhausting. 

It is idle to look in Burne-Jones’ art for the qualities sought 
after in contemporary art, but it is surely reasonable to take it 
thankfully for what it is—the art of a sensitive, poetic man who 
presented to us his dream world in terms of beauty such as 
few artists have achieved. What right have we to ask for more? 

Chipping Campden ALEC MILLER 


Mr. Read and the Meaning of Words 


As my friend Mr. Herbert Read pleads for a more exact use of 
language in criticism, why, in his article on “The Poetry and 
Prose of Painting’, does he see fit to describe Frith’s “Derby 
Day’ as ‘drab and Dickensian’? I can only surmise that he fell for 
the tempting alliteration; for if words, as we are told, should 
‘transmit their meaning and nothing but their meaning’, then 
the phrase in this connection is surely quite meaningless. The 
New English Dictionary defines drab as ‘dull, wanting brightness 
or colour’. Now it is impossible for anybody who is not colour- 
blind to look at Frith’s picture and maintain that such a descrip- 
tion can fairly be applied to it: shrill and strident, if you must 
have alliteration, but, whatever else it may be, certainly not drab. 
True, the epithet has another connotation and may imply ‘of a 
dull light-brown or yellowish-brown’: will Mr. Read be bold 
enough to assert that such is the tone? As to ‘Dickensian’, I don’t 


_ know what to make of it. I can see that there is something of 


Dickens in Frith’s approach to his subject—they were intimate 
friends—but why the conjunction of ‘Dickensian’ and ‘drab’? 
I hold no brief for Frith, but if what we now call specifically 


- esthetic qualities are absent in his pictures, that is no reason why 


a critic concerned with precise shades of meaning should pro- 
claim his ‘masterpiece’ to be the exact opposite of what it is. 
Incidentally, one of the great French impressionists is said to 
have dilated rapturously on certain passages in this now despised 
work. Then, why a still life by Manet is ‘Paterian’ I must leave 
to be determined by those more deeply versed in the mysteries 
of subjective criticism, I should have thought that Manet’s 
sensuous and eminently masculine handling of paint was as 
unlike Pater’s precocity as anything could well be. It is not 
thus, I surmise, that criticism will arrive at an exact scientific 
terminology in the appreciation of works of art. 
Highgate “RALPH EDWARDS 


Religion and Art ; 

May one who has no claim to be an expert try to find a via media 

between Mr. Read and Mr..Gill?.. . Pie 
The subject of their dispute is whether or not artistic excel- 

lence is dependent upon religious belief involving the obser- 

vance of definite moral laws. Mr. Gill asserts that it is; but Mr, 


Read will have none of it. Mr. Gill, in support.of his theory, 


claims that the artistic faculty, both creative and appreciative, 
is part of the reasoning mind; while Mr. Read denies that it is 
ratiocinative at all.. For him, it is a matter of ‘sensibility’, which, 
he implies, is physical rather than mental. It is clear from, this 
that the first difficulty between them is their different conception 
of.‘mind’. Mr, Gill, taking the older view, identifies mind with 
reason;-Mr. Read, -on the other hand, although he does not, 


pake.,it explicit, favours the view.of modern psychology, that 


consciousness, which involves reason, is only a part of the mind, 
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- the larger part being devoted to mental processes, of which we 


are unaware. ‘ 

This view seems to be the more exact; but Mr. Read invited 
misunderstanding by using the terms ‘intuition’ and ‘sensibility’ 
as if they were opposed to ‘mind’, instead of explaining that the 
latter term, as used by him, connotes all mental processes, 
whether conscious or not. If, therefore, we allow that artistic 
appreciation is, indeed, a matter of ‘sensibility’ or ‘intuition’ 
rather than of ‘reason’, we must make it clear that these pro- 
cesses form part of the larger mind and. affect, consciousness, 
even if they do not enter into it. 

But, when this misunderstanding over the use of words has 
been removed, the problem remains. Can-we say that art is a 
by-product of religion in the sense that the quality of a work of 
art depends on the excellence of the artist’s code of morals? I do 
not think we can; for, if truth is derived from religion, it must 
be denied to followers of sects and creeds opposed to those in 
which we, ourselves, believe. If, however, we consider truth in 
its widest sense as including fidelity to conception in the making 
of a work of art, it is, indeed, an indispensable condition. We 
have, too, the historical fact that periods of religious fervour 
have been, usually, periods of great artistic energy. The relation, 
however, seems rather to be one of motive. 

If any useful inference can be made from this, it is, I think, 
that although art is independent of religion, given the necessary 
s2nsibility, the artist develops best in an age of faith. For the 
school to which Mr. Read belongs holds that a man becomes 
what ‘he is by reason of all that has affected his mind, and it is 
no more possible to exclude religion than any other influence. 
Moreover, in ages when scepticism predominates, activity in all 
the arts seems to be more tentative than confident. If Mr. Read 
would concede so much, and Mr. Gill so far modify his theory, 
we might have at least a working hypothesis. 

Canonbury WILFRED SALTER 


Modern Poetry 


Why is notice taken of these ‘modern’ poets? The type has 
always been with us. Spenser wrote of them: 

Heapes of huge wordes uphoorded hideously, 

With horrid sound though having little sence, 

They thinke to be chiefe praise of Poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have mard the face of goodlie Poesie, 

And made a monster oftheir fantasie. 

(‘Teares of the Muses’) 


More than a hundred years afterwards, Le Sage met with them 
in France (or Spain) when he wrote: 

Les ouvrages qui veulent du sublime, ne s’accommodent pas du 
simple et du naturel. C’est ’obscurité qui en fait tout le mérite. Il 
sufiit que le Poéte croye s’y entendre. 


What has become of them? Who knows their names today? 
They belong to the class ‘Who die not, never having lived, but 


Gease-. 
Edinburgh E. L. ALLHUSEN 


While’ following Mr. Davies’ articles with much interest, I 
rather regret that he did not develop further his important point’ 
that modes of expression in time come to need rejuvenation. 
This disability Mr. Davies wishes to remedy by the use of 
words that are difficult and obscure. Let us allow that such 
words may be used by poets, so Jong as there-is inspiration 
behind them; but let us also remember that real poetic person-- 
ality and temperament can immediately rejuvenate and give 
life to the most worn-out words imaginable. ‘That, to my mind,’ 
is one of the magical feats that poets perform. Sint! F , 

London, W.1 PHILIPPA HOLE 


Memoirs of the Unemployed . 


I think valuable public service-has been rendered in the pub- 
lication of these moving accounts of the misery of the unemployed 
workmen. But, as a taxpayer willing to bear his share of this 
national burden, I am horrified at the callous administration of 
the national and municipal forms of relief to which the unem- 
ployed are statutorily entitled. What also can one think of the 
reiterated pretence in so many influential papers that the un- 
employed are a lot of work-shies battening on the community? 
These LISTENER articles show how outrageously false that pro- 
paganda has been—I am afraid false to the knowledge of the 
editors who printed it and the journalists who wrote it. 
Hampstead C. H. NoRMAN 


‘The Brown Book of the Hitler Perrott: 


Your reviewer complains that The-Brown Book of the Hitler 
Terror is not impartial. and shows a pronounced prejudice 
against the Nazis. He urges that the facts (which he does not 
dispute): would have been more impressive had they been left 
‘to speak for themselves’. Surely these are unreasonable de- 
mands to make of a book of this kind? The authors are in the 
position of counsel for the prosecution. No one expects them to 


case is expected to be. To complain of “unscientific presentation 
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- Vicarious Suffering 


be ‘impartial’, any more than the Crown prosecutor in a murder 


st 


of the facts’ merely suggests that the facts are unpalatable to 
your reviewer. Either the facts are true, or they are not. If they 
are not, the onus is upon Hitler and Goering to By 
untruth. Their only reply to the indictment so far been to 
give orders to their agents in every country to buy up all avail- 
able copies of the book, an action the ‘impartiality’ of which 
should enable even your reviewer to ‘know what to think’—even 
if the Brown Book itself has given him little assistance. 
Horsham Victor Moopy. 


A New Wireless Discussion Group ~ “ai 


An experiment in wireless discussion groups is to be made at the 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, with the support of the 
Executive Committee and our Chairman, Dr. A. Maude 
Royden. Wireless is available in two halls, and a preliminary 
meeting will be held at the Guildhouse on Friday, September 29, 
at 8 p.m., to discuss regular weekly group meetings. We should 
like to make this centre available to all interested people living in 
Westminster or elsewhere, and both men and women will be 
heartily welcome at this first informal discussion. In addition to 
group meetings, we hope from time to time to listen to inter- 
national and other special broadcasts. Letters from those unable 
to attend, but anxious for further information, may be ‘sent to 
me. (Miss) Tony I. M. SmitH 
Hon. Secretary, Wireless Committee 
The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W.1. See 


The Problem of Time 


The criticism by Professor A. S: Eve in a letter to Nature of the 
‘reception of events’ theory, given infinite time (which has been 
suggested by various writers, including Professor J. B. S. 
Haldane), and the subsequent comments by Dr. A. S. Russell 
and ‘E.L.E.P. and F.A.P.’ in THE LisTENER, seem to me to be 
perhaps missing the real issue. Surely '’an argument based on 
fundamental concepts in modern physics cannot, though we 
may all agtee it is rather fantastic, be refuted by an appeal to the 
dynamical equation of a pendulum, an equation presumably 
derivable from these fundamental concepts as a kind of statis- 
tical averaging only ? ; 

Such criticism would seem on a par with anyone denying that 
if we put a kettle of water on the fire the water might possibly 
turn to ice, by quoting the Second Law of Thermodynamics, 
whereas actually, of course, this is only a ‘probable law’, though 
here the probabilities concerned are of a rather less fundamen’ 
character. oe 

_ West Kensington M. S. BARTLETT 


Neither Dr. A. S. Russell nor your. correspondents ‘E.L.E.P. 
and F.A.P.’ have stated the time-problem of the pendulum 
correctly. The periodic timés of pendulums are not incommen- 
surable because they involve 2 in terms of the length, any more than 
the circumferences of. circles. are incommensurable because 
they involve z in terms of the radius. 

As T=2 7 »/L/g, it will be seen by division that for two 
pendulums T,/T,=VL,/VL,,andsothetimesareonlycommen- 
surable if the square roots of the lengths are commensurable. , 
If, that is, L;/L,=4/7, then T,/T,=2/v7. 

’ This, of course, does not invalidate Dr. Russell’s contention 
that the existence of incommensurables (and he specially 
mentions square roots) does: make. exact repetition in nature . 
impossible..It should be added, further, that the forrnula for - 
the periodic time of a pendulum is only an approximation. The 
length of the swing brings in further incommensurables. 

Sowerby Bridge H, 8, 


Mr. Reeve writes: ‘. ... it is vicarious suffering that theology has 

to justify'—as if theology cannot do this with flying colours. We 

were all the potential children of Adam, and so whatever nature 

he had, we had, and whatever action he did, we did. Hence as 

the Apostle Paul (the philosophical theologian) puts it: ‘By one 

man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 

passed upon all men for that all have sinned’. Now the point 

arises: how can man have fellowship with God who is ‘of purer —s_— 

eyes than to behold evil’? . ase 
If Jehovah overlooks man’s sin then He violates His attribute — 

of holiness; and if He mercilessly punishes man because of sin, a 

then He transgresses against His character of love. Theincarna- 

tion solved the problem, God in the person of His Son became > 

man and did for man what man was unable to do for himself by” 

virtue of his Adamic nature—lived a perfect life and so fulfilled 

the law’s demands. And having done this the Saviour yolun- 2 

tarily laid down His life upon the altar of Calvary, ‘that whoso- 

ever believeth in Him should not perish but have eternal life’, 

live in eternal fellowship with the eternal One. Man must for. 

man’s sin atonement make, ‘for as by one man’s disobedience 

many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shallmany _ 


be made righteous’. Thus, in making full use of the principle 
vicarious suffering for man’s redemption, theo ot 


logy does n me ¥ 
justify itself, but it also reveals consummate logic. _ ceed 
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CAN think of no better way of suggesting the two main 
streams of contemporary illustration than. by contrasting 
the work of Edy Legrand and Eric Gill. Each is a great 
book-artist and each typifies one of the two divisions in 

__ the art today. It is noteworthy that neither is solely an illus- 
_ trator. Neither is ‘a black and white artist’ of the old school, 
as was the late Edmund J. Sullivan, that admirable draughts- 
man and teacher. Gill, of course, is also sculptor and Legrand 
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Contemporary Book Mustration 


By DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS , j 
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at their places in a book, his vignettes are perfect. Severe, 
intellectual and of. unique perfection of line, these wood-cuts 


seem the natural flowering of typographic forms; but, judged 


as illustrations, they are absurd. It is apparently all one te 
Gill whether the text is the ‘Miller’s Tale’ of Chaucer or the 
‘Psalms of David’. His figures are naked, stripped of the data 
of time and place, cold abstractions one and all. He can weave 
these figures into. brilliant two-dimensional patterns, but they 


puts his painting first. have no illustrative significance whatsoever. 

Edy Legrand is essentially a draughtsman of the French Thus we. find, by comparing these two representative 
tradition, full of dash ; artists, that we have 
and spirit, intent a ee today illustrators and 


upon form, yet mak- 
ing every line run 
with a ripple of 
‘ gaiety and well- 
.. being. His memory 
is packed with visual 
data; his imagin- 
ation, like his power 
of hand and his cre- 
_ative fervour, is 
Doré-like and pro- 
digious. To a spirit 
so lyrical. and im- 
patient all — restric- 
_ tions are intolerable. 
Legrand knows all 
about the ‘typo- 
graphic drawing’, the 
kind we have heard 
so much of in Eng- 
land since Morris, 
the kind that pre- 
serves the integrity 
of the printed page, 
harmonises in. colour 
and texture with the 
type-area, and so on. 
But he rejects the 
two-dimensional 
bondage to which 
English book-artists, 
obsequious to typo- 
phic __ theorists, 
freely submit them- 
selves, and he is 
really an illustrator. 
In the frankest liter- 
ary way,- like any 
Punch artist, he 
throws himself into 
the- spirit of his 
author, endeavour- 
ing to provide the 
pictorial counterpart 
to his text. In short, 
with an entirely modern sense of form Legrand retains the old 
idea of the function of the illustrator, and, using in turn every 
medium from line and half-tone to original lithography and 
aquatint, from ‘three-colour’ to hand-colour by the ‘pochoir’ 
process, he seeks to exploit each to the full. 

Opposed to this scope and exuberance is the narrow inten- 
sity of Eric Gill. To Gill books are not jolly compilations we 
love so much that some of us ache to cram them with pictures, 
and colour, and what not. He thinks that it is,a mark of the 

__ vulgar mind to wish for pictures in a book. The whole art 
of the book is the sober and dignified marshalling of noble 
_ types, and, if decoration is demanded, it must be severe and 
subordinate to the character of the typography. Suspecting 
_ colour and setting aside all modern photo-mechanical processes 
f reproduction as snares, he makes all his designs by wood- 
engraving. As printer, calligrapher, type-designer and en- 
er no one is so equipped for the art as Eric Gill. Viewed 
79 - 
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One of Legrand’s illustrations to Pentatoli 
: By courtésy of Messrs. ¥. and E. Bumpus 


decorators; but the 
illustrators do not 
decorate and the 
decorators - do not 
illustrat2. The public 
wants illustration 
just as the Victorians 
wanted it, but the 
intensively cultivated 
minority appear to 
havea bias for de- 
coration. The maga- 
zines give the average 
readér illustraticn, 
sometimes very 
good, more often 
photographic and 
unexpressive; while 
the private presses 
and some others cater 
for the limited num- 
ber who want fas- 
tidiously-wrought 
decoration. Thus we 
have high-brow and 
low-brow _ varieties 
of illustration, and 
they never meet, for 
the decorator does 
not work for the 
larger market and 
the illustrator (at 
least in - England) 
does not work for 
the publisher of 
éditions de luxe. 

The demand for 
fine books is so small 
that publishers can- 
not pay both author 
and artist too. 
Therefore illustrated 
books are nearly al- 
ways reprints, and we 
miss the chance of 
seeing what contemporary artists can do in illustration of our 
leading novelists. It is true that modern novels are often 
serialised and illustrated in our magazines, but, since Frank 
Craig and Greiffenhagen, it is the rarest thing to find a half- 
tone artist with any distinction of style. The present way of 
splashing vignettes over two pages of a magazine is deplorable, 
and hard on the conscientious artist, though probably it is 
more to the liking-of the ordinary reader than a more architec- 
tural mise-en-page. Much depends upon the art editors of the 
magazines. With intelligence and courage and faith even the 
popular magazines could be cleansed of the photographic 
rubbish that does service as illustration to authors of eminence; 
and it might even be possible again for art masters to say to 
students, as Pennell said some thirty years ago, ‘Don’t sit in 
the print rooms looking at Old Master drawings. Look in the 
magazines’, 

The decorators, of course, descend from Morris. He first 
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had the typographic conscience. The ‘old’ 
printers whom Morris loved had no con- 
science, no doubts or difficulties. They 
achieved their harmonies between type and 
embellishment, not by cogitation and self- 
denial as modern artists do, but by the 
straightforward use of the very simple tech- 
nical means at their disposal. So fatty de- 
generate had become all the reproductive 
processes, so pictorial the whole conception 
of ornament, that Morris could only get 
order into the art of the book by a return to 
methods incunabular in their simplicity, It 
is clear from his Decorative Illustration ‘of 
Books that to Walter Crane, as to Morris, 
only simple linear designs were typo- 
graphically desirable, and, though Crane was 
writing nearly fifty years ago, his ideas are 
essentially the same as those of modern 
book-decorators. ‘Better-class’ books of today 
(if the term be pardoned) are, with few ex- 
ceptions, ornamented with designs in simple 
line or wood-engravings. 

Great ornamentalists as they were, Morris 
and his friends valued illustrations primarily 
for their story-telling qualities. How sensible 
and simple that attitude seems today, when all 
our painters but Sickert and Stanley Spencer 
seem terrified of the epithet ‘literary’, and 
sumptuously-reproduced books appear with 
scores of decorations carefully signifying 
nothing! Many people appear in all sincerity 
to like a decoration all the more because it ‘Entombment’, an illustration by Eric Gill to The Gospels, published by the Cockerell 
is quite independent of the spirit of the Press 
author, and well-known artists embellish 
with elegant compositions works like the Anatomy of Melan- would have avoided as unillustratable. The contemporary 
choly and the Garden of Cyrus which the last generation fashion for the abstract as opposed to the descriptive, although 

it has decorative applications of absorbing interest, strikes 
at the very root of the old conception of illustration. 
Students, fuddled with ‘advanced?’ critical ideas, sneer at 
the black and white men who can convey a -wealth of 
meaning with a line, and turn agape with admiration at 
the latest fashion of abstraction, avid only for what is 
unintelligible. 

The Surréaliste painter, Max Ernst, produced a few 
years ago a novel kind of picture book, entirely made by 
cutting up old wood-engravings and pasting them together 
in new nightmarish arrangements. This book called La 
Femme Cent Tétes abounded in Bosch and Breughel-like 
images, machines consisting of animal, fish or human 
fragments and the like; but even Bosch and Breughel ' 
used their diseased inventions under the discipline of a ' 
given idea. Surréalistes like Ernst, however, have no 
controlling theme and consequently seem to be merely 
bombinating in a vacuum. We are expected to admire 
their powers of expression but, evidently, we must not 
look to them for communication. Given a reasonable 
theme, much can be done in the cut-out and stick-to- 
gether technique by ingenious designers, for example, by 
such a man as Edward Bawden; but those who have any _ 
facility in drawing would probably soon weary of its 
limitations. ‘ 

In the use of colour English publishers have lagged. 
behind those of other countries. Of recent years, chiefly 
through the revelation of the force of: colour «hand-. 
applied in the early children’s books of Edy Legrand, : 
the stencil process has been employed by English pub- 
lishers; but nothing approaching the gaiety and splendour . 
of Legrand’s. Les Grands Navigateurs has yet appeared.’ 
Colour of course has been suspect in the eyes of our’ 


‘Quietude’, from La Femme Cent Tétes, by Max Ernst typographic purists, which is probably the CAP lanation of, 
Editions du Carrefon the strange neglect of photo-litho-offset as a means of 
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Camels 
Ilustration.by N. Tyrsy from ‘Tales of the Sea’, by Boris Zitkoff (Soviet Government Publication) 


colour reproduction. Offset is a cheap and attractive process 
with many advantages, and the Soviet publishers of children’s 
books have made remarkable use ofits qualities. I have seen 
some two score of these Soviet publications; but through igno- 
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rance of the. language can only 
_ guess at their purpose. Some 
appear to be illustrations of. the 
growth of, Russia under. the Five 
Year Plan; but. the bulk of them 
seem to be just charming booklets 
for children. They are astonishingly 
varied in style, reflecting all sorts 
of influences, Eastern and Western; 
but they are uniformly free, spirited 
and facile. Some of them are first- 
rate comic drawings, rollicking 
affairs, full of flourish and scribble; 
others are more carefully patterned 
under the influence of Cubism, 
but are always story-telling as well 
as decorative. I am told that the 
reproductive processes gave the 
Soviet printers a great deal of 
trouble, but they appear to have 
mastered offset thoroughly. These 
colour books and pamphlets must 
have a very wide circulation, be- 
cause they are purchasable in this 
country at prices like fourpence, 
sixpence and a shilling. At the 
price I have seen nothing com- 
parable to them, and it is a pity that little offset-printed 
picture-books at low prices are not available for British chil- 
dren instead of the thick, shiny, stodgy, spiritless books which 
alone are on sale. 


Reading the PModern Poets 


By. HUGH SYKES DAVIES 


E have now dealt with all the main instruments 

which can be of assistance in enjoying modern 

poetry. It only remains for us to consider one or 

two special difficulties which may arise with par- 
ticular poets. 

I have already referred to Mr. Eliot’s use of quotation from 
other poets as a means of poetic magic: let us examine this a little 
more closely. Here is an example from The Waste Land: 

But at my back from time to time I hear 

The sound of horns and motors, which shall bring 
Sweeney to Mrs. Porter in the spring. 

O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 

And on her daughter ; 

They wash their feet in soda water 

Et O ces voix d’enfants chantant dans la coupole! 


Here we have two echoes, and a direct quotation. The echoed 
passages are these: 
But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 
(Marvell: ‘To His Coy Mistress’) 


When of the sudden, listening, you shall hear, 
A noise of horns and hunting, which shall bring 
Actzon to Diana in the spring, 
Where all shall see her naked skin... 
(Day: ‘Parliament of Bees’) 


To understand this, we must—unless we know it well already— 
re-read Marvell’s poem, and see what it is about. The quotation 
from Day is perhaps less important, and we need not read—or 
re-read—the ‘Parliament of Bees’. In his notes to the poem, 
Mr. Eliot, with his usual consideration for his reader’s con- 
venience, quotes the relevant lines from Day, but refers us to 
Marvell’s poem as if he thought we should look at the whole 
of it. Once we have done this it is not difficult to find a whole 
series of similarities and contrasts between the Marvell. and 
Mr. Eliot’s echo of him. Marvell is persuading his mistress that 
time is too short to wait for love: Mr. Eliot too is talking about 
love. In Marvell’s poem what he hears behind his back is the 
enemy, time’s wingé¢d chariot: Mr. Eliot hears behind his back 
the motor which, since it brings Sweeney to Mrs. Porter, at 
first sight seems to be a minister of love, but since it is obviously 


compared with Marvell’s enemy to love, the echo gives us. to 
understand that in some way Sweeney in his motor is an enemy, 
to love. And’so we might go on, finding various possible mean-, 
ings. But after all, the poetic effect does not reside so much in the 
discovery of possible meanings. More probably, it is a more or, 
less simultaneous apprehension of them all together, and it is 
difficult to say whether we shall be more likely to achieve this by, 
separating them out first, or by avoiding such an analysis. On 
the whole, I think it is better not to carry the analysis very far— 
just far enough to grasp a few points of the relation between the 
echo and the echoed, and then to read the poem again as magic 
—just as we should normally read poetry. ; 

But apart from these echoes, we have a simple quotation, and 
that in a foreign language. How are we to deal with this? In the 
first place, it is a good thing to read the poem by Verlaine from 
which the line is taken, just as you read the poem by Marvell, 
and to notice how it fits into this particular context. It is, obvi- 
ously, some sort of a contrast with the rather vulgar love of the 
Sweeneys and Porters, since it is the last line of a poem which 
describes Parsifal’s purification and service as a priest of the 
Grail. But beyond that, the fact that it deals with Parsifal at all 
relates it with the general mythological structure of Mr. Eliot’s 
poem, which we may gather, he tells us, from Miss Jessie L. 
Weston’s book on the Grail legend: From Ritual to Romance. 


I can well imagine that at this point, if not before, it occurs to 
you to complain that the-enjoyment of modern poetry seems to 
entail a great deal of hard work and wide reading, not only of 
English poetry, but of poetry in other languages: and not only of 
poetry, but of books on anthropology, and so forth. In the case of 
The Waste Land, this is certainly true. I can only assure you that, 
if you are going to read poetry, the poets whom you will be led to 
read by Mr. Eliot are a very catholic group—Dante, Shake- 
speare, Donne, the Jacobean dramatists, Baudelaire and. the 
Symbolists. And you will find too that if you read these writers 
in conjunction with Mr. Eliot’s poetry, you will discover in them 
something of that thrill which comes generally only to the reader 
of.contemporary poetry—poetry written, by men who see the 
same world that we see, and face the problems that we face. This 
is because Mr. Eliot’s poetic method has pointed out exactly 
how relevant these poets are to us. He has—and no one has ever 
done quite the same thing before—made them part of our 
world, solvers of our problems, Time spent in reading them 1s 
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even less wasted than time spent in reading the ancient poets 
from other points of view. Each generation, after all, chooses 
from its predecessors just what it wants, and uses them in its 
own way—hence differences of opinion from one generation to 
another, for few, if any, attain a whole, unbiassed view. Mr. 
Eliot has given a direction to our bias, and has influenced literary 
taste more than any poet, probably, since Wordsworth. And it is 
always worth remembering that a leading critic of the day said of 
Wordsworth ‘This simply won’t do’. 

But even supposing that we are reconciled to all this reading, 
and have a decent knowledge of all the echoes and of the contexts 
of all the quotations, there still remains some difficulty in the 
poetic, as apart from the intellectual, absorption of the material. 
I have, actually, already suggested that the proper procedure is 
to hold the acquired knowledge in the back of the mind, some- 
what in abeyance, and to read the poetry again as an incantation, 
as nearly as possible as we read ordinary poetry, and without 
bothering over the precise, or prose meaning. There is one poss- 
ible obstacle to this which I may mention here—a sort of resent- 
ment against the poet because we feel that he is trying to mystify 
us; he knows the ‘meaning’ of the poem, but for reasons of his 
own prefers to hide it, and to puzzle us with a hopelessly camou- 
flaged version of it. This feeling was expressed at some length in 
a recent book by a Mr. Eastman, which had a certain vogue 
among the more bitter opponents of modern poetry. Mr. East- 
man complained that Mr. Eliot ‘talks to himself’, with the sup- 
position that he talks in such a way that we cannot understand 
him. For myself, I should hesitate long before I accused anyone 
of such perverse and senseless behaviour. And the answer really 
is quite simple. The poet has not got any special means of access 
to his own ‘meaning’. He knows just a little more about the poem 
than we do, but on the whole he has just about the same chance 
of understanding it as we have. It is, in fact, his incantation, his 
piece of magic, and its meaning, whatever it is, is for him, asfor 
us, at the magical level of consciousness. For his own sake, he 
writes it as clearly as he can, and has to be satisfied with that. 

Another aspect of Mr. Eastman’s complaint is more reason- 
able. It cannot be denied that modern poetry such as Mr. Eliot's, 
and the poetry that was written, if not under his influence, by his 
aid, during the ’twenties of this century, inevitably appeals to a 
rather restricted public—in fact, to those only who have a good 
literary equipment, some knowledge of languages other than 
English, and a certain amount of spare time. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later someone should for some reason wish to 
reach a larger public. And in fact, in the last two years, a poetic 
movement fairly easily distinguishable from that of the last 
decade has established itself. Apparently—and again I must 
admit that it is very risky to judge matters so recent—this move- 
ment began with the publication of Mr. Auden’s Poems in 1929. 
To a certain extent, Mr. Auden was indebted to Mr. Eliot, as all 
the young poets of the time were. But he had as well a vein 
clearly of his own, a very individual style, and abundant poetic 
energy. He had, besides these, a number of friends of great 
ability who were willing to accept his lead, to absorb something 
of his energy, and to form a new movement. The results are to 
be found in such anthologies as New Signatures and New 
Country. It is quite clear that Mr. Auden himself has moved 
rather away from Mr. Eliot’s way of writing, and is rapidly 
becoming more easy to understand, likely to appeal to a wider 
public. The same is true of most of those who habitually publish 
with him. The reason for this seems to be that this group of 
writers have become convinced that the political state of the 
country—and of other countries—is so disastrous that poetry 
should be concerned with bettering it: that poetry should be, in 
fact, propagandist. The remedies which they propose are Com- 
munist, or near-Communist, and this has naturally had the 
effect of making their poetry less eclectic, more likely to appeal 
to the proletariat upon which their political hopes are based. 
Thus Mr. Auden’s “The Witnesses’, published in THE LisTENER 
poetry supplement a week or two ago, though certainly a piece 
of modern poetry, is quite easy to understand. In point of 
expression it is comparatively traditional, and in general design 
it obviously belongs to the typical English form of political 
propaganda—the vision. It is, in fact, a notable example of an 
attempt to imitate Piers Plowman. 

I hope that I am not doing anyone an injustice in taking Mr. 
Auden as the leader of this new movement. He is, at any rate, 
the most typical figure in it. Of the others, Mr. Spender has 
the most individual way of writing, and perhaps the most 
individual attitude. And I hope that I am not doing anyone 
an injustice if I decline to say that I am convinced that this 
new movement is producing great poetry. Of that, this is no 
time to judge. It will be obvious to any careful reader that in 
their particular style of feeling and expression there is a:'danger 
to individual development, a loophole for insincerity, and for 
a kind of rhetoric which, though it has the merit of novelty, is 
none the less a kind of rhetoric. At the same time, there is a 
real poetic effort, real energy; and the frankness with which the 
influence of Mr. Auden has been accepted by the other members 
of the group is to be commended. I cannot say thatiit-is great 
poetry, but the younger generation of poets have produced 
nothing better. 
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This brings me to the final prejudice which I must ask you 
to renounce—that of wanting to read ‘great’ poetry. Just as a 
poet wants to write ‘great’? poetry—the last infirmity of noble 
minds—so the reader wants to read ‘great’ poetry. And just as 
the poet must transcend this desire before he can reach sin< — 
cerity, before he can write for poetic, and not for purely social — 
and personal reasons, so the reader must be prep to do | 
without any assurance that what he is reading is great poetry. 
He must take it just as it is, and try to read it for its own 
reasons, and not in order that he may think himself better than 
his neighbours. Even in reading the poetry of the past this is 
a danger. The literary snob who prides himself on the fact that 
he reads Shakespeare while his friend reads Wodehouse not 
only deserves to lose his friend, but he actually does lose his — 
Shakespeare. For while he reads poetry in this spirit, he inevit- — 
ably misses the best of it—one can imagine what Shakespeare, 
who called everyone’s bluff, would have thought of him. And 
this is even more true of modern poetry, where there is no 
means, no possibility of concluding that it is great; for that 
decision is entirely in the hands of posterity. If you like, decide 
for yourself that it is great, that it provides real solutions for 
your problems, and that it alters your view of the world both 
inside and outside yourself so that you are more comfortable 
in it. But do not take the decision upon any other grounds: 
certainly not from me. 

Our object in these articles has been to discuss the ways, the 
instruments by means of which modern poetry can be enjoyed. __ 
And this has left us no room to discuss the poets one by one, 
or even to quote much from their work. I add therefore a list 
of books in which poetry of the kind we have been discussing 
can be found, with one or two suggestions for those who wish 
to follow further the theoretical aspects of poetic revolutions, — 
and this one in particular. I hope that the instruments which 
I have attempted to provide will be adequate for their purpose 
—renounce beauty in favour of sincerity and simplicity: do not 
try to understand poetry in the way in which you understand 
prose—read it as poetry, as magical words, as incantation: — 
reconcile yourself to new uses of words and new rhythms— 
they are necessary and justifiable: read modern poetry for its 
poetic merits, and do not worry about its greatness or badness. 
And—in some ways most important of all—try to see how it 
has developed from all the poetry of the past, and let it be a 
fresh means of approach to the poetry of the past. That will 
be best both for modern poetry and for ancient poetry, for 
poetry altogether; and so best for you and me. 
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_ Ir Mr. Lioyp Georce had had the usual education of an 

“! English gentleman’, he would nevertheless have been a man of 
_ mark. He is so irrepressibly a ‘sulphide’ (as much so as Asquith 

was a ‘bromide’) that nothing—not even Eton and Oxford— 

_ __ could have kept him down. He would have got into Parliament, 

__ into the Cabinet; he would have been Prime Minister. But he 
_ would not have written this book. 

‘ - For the chief distinguishing mark of the ‘English gentleman’ 

‘is his clannishness. He always does his best, as Lord Derby once 

~ admitted frankly that he did, for his own order. He tries to 

_ shield anyone belonging to that order who has blundered or 

been incompetent or even not quite straight. His motto is ‘we 

must all hang together’. That is why there are seldom any 

__ exposures in our public life. In clubs, at dinner-parties, in 

country-house smoking-rooms, you may hear that So-and-so is 

a fearful ass, of course, but he’s a nice old boy, or that some 

Minister made a ghastly mess of something or other, but the 

less said about it the better. In public, politicians of the “English 

gentleman’ type stand by one another, even when they are on 
- different sides—should anyone’s capacity or character be 
seriously impugned. Both the Crimean War and the South 

African War were mismanaged in almost every way possible; 

yet the impression left on the national mind in each case was 
that nobody could really be blamed. It will be impossible, after 
this book of Mr. Lloyd George’s, for that impression to prevail 
concerning the mismanagement of the Great War. 

The first volume describes events between the outbreak and 
the end of 1915. There are three more to come. If the others are - 
: like this; not a reputation will be left unscathed—except that 
; of the author! The gibe is one that the book invites, yet it is not 

-_- quite a fair one. So far Mr. Lloyd George does show that he saw 
more clearly into the needs of the hour, both at home and, more 
surprisingly, in the theatres of war, than any other politician” 
or any highly-placed soldier. This is proved, not by assertion, 
which would be worth nothing, but by letters and documents 
sent or circulated at the time. While Asquith sat back and said 
‘Let Kitchener do it’—just as Goremykin in Russia maintained 
that war was the business of the military and that civilians must 
not interfere; and while Kitchener immersed himself in detail 

| and, according to Balfour, never got ‘a perfect grasp of the- 
problem with which he was faced’, Lloyd George was pondering 
a and probing, asking why this could not be done and why that 
was considered outside the limits of prudence, making 
g suggestions which, however they might be pooh-poohed at the. 
moment, were many of them adopted later on. 
Against Asquith he makes no direct charges, but the whole 
story of the first year of the War is a revelation of the inability 
of the Liberal Prime Minister to understand the difference 
between peace-time and war-time; of his unfitness, therefore, 
for the position he held. All who have paid more than passing 
attention to the vast literature of the War know that in Lloyd 

_ George’s imagination from the very early days he himself was 
the man—the only man in politics at the time—capable of 
handling the affairs of the nation in such a crisis. And the more 
the records are studied, the more evident it becomes to an 
__.~ impartial student that he was right. Whether he was equally 
right in believing that more skilful handling of our foreign rela- 
tions than Grey’s could. have prevented war is one of those 
questions that will probably never be settled. It is still a matter 
of dispute whether Aberdeen could have averted the foolish 
break with Russia in 1854 when, as Lord Salisbury put it, we 

‘put our money on the wrong horse’. Wrangling over Milner’s 

esponsibility for the Boer War is sharp and acrid still. But there 
_ ig this to be said in favour of Mr. Lloyd George’s view, that a 
- declaration of British resolve to stand by France and to carry 
- out Treaty obligations to Belgium would have stopped Ger-- 
many. He might have quoted in support of his belief the urgings © 
~ in this sense that came both from Paris and St. Petersburg. 
Poincaré and Sazonov were ‘confident that such ‘a ‘declaration » 
would have effect. © = ier D 3 ‘vite 
_ -What really is astonishing is that the British Cabinet 
~ were in doubt about the Germans going through Belgium.’ 
Ar. Lloyd George writes several sentences about this in his. 

st rhetorical style (when he is not: rhetorical he is bamial). 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s Warning Against War 


~ “War Memoirs of David Lloyd George. Vol. I. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 
Reviewed by HAMILTON FYFE : ae 


i.the Gérmans honour their bond? ‘Would the faith: . 


that the whole German plan depended on it. Clemenceau told 
King Edward in the presence of Mr. Wickham Steed in 1908 that 
it was through Belgium the Germans would advance when war- 
cathe. The Chief of the French General Staff told Lord Roberts 
the same. Military writers all said it would be folly to attack the 
‘Chinese wall’ of French fortresses in Alsace-Lorraine. It was 
common knowledge. Yet the Cabinet appear to have been 
ignorant on this matter of vital importance. Mr. Lloyd George 
admits, at any rate, that he was. That in itself condemns him 
almost as much as his strictures show others to be blameworthy. 

It is terrifying to reflect that our lives and the safety of our 
homes were (and may be again) entrusted to men who, whether 
soldiers or politicians or Government officials, were confused in 
their thinking, dilatory in their action, unprovided with plans 
when the War started and unable to improvise any as it dragged 
on. The War Office was ‘hampered by a traditional reactionism’. 
The army leaders ‘fumbled badly with their job’. Their methods 
were ‘hazy and crazy’. They ‘could think of nothing better than 
the sacrifice of millions of men in a hopeless effort to break 
through’. Kitchener had flashes of insight, but in between there 
were long baffling periods when nothing seemed to be stirring 
in his mind: He did not even keep himself well-informed as to 
the course of events. He was twenty hours late, for example, in 
learning that Serbia had been invaded in 1915. This especially 
exasperated Lord Carson, who in Cabinet scrawled a note to 
Mr. Lloyd George. ‘K. does not read the telegrams—and we do 
not see them—it is intolerable’. Soon Kitchener had no friend 
in the Cabinet left. Even Asquith was ready to send him to the 
East and so ‘avoid his immediate supersession as War Minister, 
while attaining the same result’. Kitchener figures in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pages as much the same sort of clay-footed Colossus 
that Hindenburg was. Unfortunately for the Germans, they 
never saw through Hindenburg, and he has now landed them in 
an even worse mess than that which he brought on them in 1918. 

Some of us have known most of what Mr. Lloyd George tells 
and have tried to make the public believe it. We have had small 
success. Now that our warnings against the lunacy of going to 
war without competent leadership, both at home and in the field, 
are reinforced by an ex-Prime Minister, some impression may 
be made on national complacency. In this sense the book is of 
immense value. ‘Trust no one to wage war for you’ is the lesson 
it teaches. And that is very sound counsel, for the logic of it is 
‘Don’t go to war’. 


Ode 


© to us speak 
Bleak snow 
With your mellifluous smooth tongue: 


What have we done wrong 
What wrong have we done, 

Our strongest perish without an answering blow, 
Our strongest young : 
Hour by hour grow weaker 

While we like prisoners look on 

Awaiting our warming and storage, our ally, the Sun. 


. Return from the West 
Our hour is come, 
Release the squirrel from its frozen nest, 
The worm from solid mould, 
Cremate our exhausted old 
To dust, and immediately reduce 
- The icy fortifications of our adversary: 
Dissolve with lightning the imprisoning cold: 


Arm with miraculous beams our youth 
Clothed in the habiliments of your warmth, 
And resuscitate all fiery spirits from cold death. 


GEORGE BARKER 


A Last Elizabethan Journal, 1599-1603 
By G. B. Harrison. Constable. 21s. 


Dr. HarRISON HERE ROUNDS OFF his now famous ‘public diary’ 
of-the last dozen years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It is the 
turn of the century; and a faint melancholy, as of fin-de-siécle, 
broods over the transition to a doubtful and less spacious era. 
The great counsellor, Lord Burghley, has left the stage; and 
lesser men bid for his mantle, which we watch passing into the 
skilful hands of his.son, Sir Robert Cecil. But foreign policy 
no longer holds pride of place in public affairs; the Spanish 
War-drags on, but the glory of it has departed—there is no 
more Drake, and Raleigh has become landsman and courtier, 
keener to exploit monopolies than to discover Eldorado. But 
there is one great public drama still to be played out in the 
Queen’s declining years—the drama of Essex, who made the 
last bid to be Elizabeth’s King of England.- We see him set 
off to complete the subjugation of Ireland; we read the news, 
as it comes trickling back to London, of his vagaries, his 
disobedience to the Queen’s instructions, and his sudden return 
to England and fall into disfavour. Then come his pathetic 
attempts to secure recall to Court, ending in the scatter- 
brained attempt at a coup d’état, and the inevitable penalty of 
the treason trial and the block. Poor Essex! The account of his 
trial rises to the level of high tragedy, as told in the instal- 
ments of Dr. Harrison’s journal. ‘The solemn assembly of the 
Peers, the incontestable evidence of guilt, the trivial excuses of 
the accused, his isolation (even crafty Bacon has deserted the 
ship), and the cumbrous yet awe-inspiring ceremonial of the 
execution, all make rich material for the journalist—had 


there been any—of those days. One of the charms of Dr. 


Harrison’s journal. is its intermingling of grave and gay, 
trivial and profound. The world moves on, and Essex is soon 
forgotten in the ups and dowas of the siege of Ostend and the 
Spanish landing in Ireland. Soon the stage is set for. another 
piece—the old Queen meets her last Parliament, beneath 
whose subdued respect stir the grievances against monopolies 
and the desire to draw the nation’s purse-strings ever tighter. 
So the Journal draws to its end, Elizabeth im her last days 
isolated and brooding, ‘since Shrovetide sitting sometimes with 
her. eye fixed upon one object many hours together’, until she 
makes up her mind to die, holding no converse with anyone 
except to reaffirm King James of Scotland as her successor. 
Dr. Harrison wastes no words in his Journal; but there is a 
beauty and appropriateness about almost every page, whether 
he is recording the appearance of a new book or play, the latest 
piece of gossip, or the fate of some unlucky Papist or’ Puritan 
caught by the law. Every reader will be sorry that there is no 
more of this entrancing chronicle to come. 


Problems of a Socialist Government 
Edited by Sir Stafford Cripps.’ Gollancz. 5s. 


After reading this book one is left with the unfortunate impres- 
sion that to each of the ten lecturers Socialism matters more 
than mankind: that is the kind of mistake that few Conserva- 
tive or Liberal apologists have ever made. Yet even with Mr. 
-Brailsford, whose contribution is easily the most arresting and 
perhaps the most important, though it occupies the last position, 
' the same tendency is visible. His pre-eminence above the others 
is easily intelligible when one remembers that he must under- 
stand the business of propaganda. That its manner is as vital 
as its matter seems to be adequately appreciated, both by Mr. 
Cole and Major Attlee. - 

Contemporary Socialism suffers at the hands of its propagan- 


dists. It needs a Milton or a Ruskin, a Tom Paine or a Winston - 


Churchill. Sir Stafford Cripps’ two dullish, but conscientious, 
discourses appear at either end of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s more 
lively ‘Challenge to Capitalism’, in which we are told that Mr. 
MacDonald has ‘smothered disarmament’, and that Lord Irwin, 
‘the best and most. decent of all Conservatives’, is the instru- 
ment of an attack upon education at every point. Mr. William 
Mellor misses a magnificent chance in ‘The Claim of the Unem- 
ployed’. He distributes a number of marks of exclamation 
among pages of statistics, and uses language of this kind: ‘Here 
again we must contemplate speedy action, for in so far as these 
proposals are motived by a desire to combat unemployment the 
short-circuiting of legislative methods and delay is vital’, and: 
‘It {i.e., a Labour’ Government] should, also, immediately 
begin the work of-reconstructing the bridges in the country 
which constitute a danger and whose existence spells’ ineffici- 
ency’. So an exultant member of the ‘Capitalist’? Class might b= 
forgiven for saying: ‘My enemy hath written a book’. One must 
_ admire the honesty and withal the simplicity with which this 

collection of lectures is issued. The protective armoury of 
_- silence is cast aside and the Labour Party cries to its opponents 
- “Come and pierce me if you can’. No longer are Socialists to wait 


critically till the pendulum swings them back into office. What 


is to be done and ‘how it is to be executed are exposed to the 
storms of comment. The dust-cover discloses the most urgent 
problem—‘Can. Socialism Come by Constitutional Means?’ 
A review cannot give a complete answer—the patient elector 
is urged to read in its entirety something that may affect him 
intimately—but it is ‘no’ rather than ‘yes’. Mr. E. F. Wise coins 
a dangerously brilliant sentence, epitomising the main argu- 
ment. ‘We must make such an omelette that it is impossible © 
for the eggs to get back into their shells’. One of the eggs that 
will inevitably be smashed will be the party system as we know 
it. Nowhere in all the lectures is there any serious consideration 
of any General Election subsequent to the one that is to give 
the Labour Party its majority and its revolutionary mandate. 
The whole history of English democracy has been the ebbing 
and the flowing of the tide of opinion. If any long-term pro- 
gramme ignores that movement it may quite fairly be called 
‘unconstitutional’. For the Socialist State to survive, one of two 
conditions must be observed. Either the new rulers and their 
policy must be so agreeable that the electorate will never weary 
of them; or the Socialist Government must assume a continuing 
dictatorship. The notorious difficulty of removing any measure 
of social reform from the statute-book will not be enough. As 
each milestone is passed the roadway behind must be dynamited. 
There must be no chance for ‘reaction’ or, more accurately, for 
deviation. For the pilgrim with his eyes fixed upon the Socialist ’ 
goal such a path will be attractive, but the adventure has not 
yet been made to seem either romantic or chivalrous. 


The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns and Fairies 
By Robert Kirk, Minister of Aberfoyle (1691) 
Eneas Mackay (Stirling). 7s. 6d. : 


This curious little book has been twice previously edited, once 
by Sir Walter Scott in 1815, and a second time by Andrew 
Lang in 1893, whose prefatory comments are again used in this 
new volume. Of the Rev. Mr. Kirk little enough is known, save ‘ 
that-h: was minister first at Balquhidder, and subsequently at 
Aberfoyle, that he translated the Bible into Irish, and that his ; 
seul was popularly reputed to have been carried off by the 
fairies at his death, which occurred on the fairy hill at Aberfoyle 
—of which Sir D. Y. Cameron gives us a sketch for the frontis- 
piece of this edition of the Secret. Commonwealth. That a 
Scottish Presbyterian minister at the end of the seventeenth 
century should have sat down in his parish on the edge of the 
Highlands and composed in all seriousness a ‘natural history’ . 
of fairyland is a quaint.enough happening to justify our curi- 
osity as to what Andrew Lang or Cunninghame Graham (who 
writes the. preface on this occasion) make of him. Lang is , 
humorously solemn, and discusses fairies as an antiquarian 
should, weighing the evidence in the anthropological scales, 
touching a little on psychical research, and adding a tincture. 
of metaphysics. Mr. Cunninghame Graham writes primarily of 
Aberfoyle itself, and brings before our eye a vivid picture of the 
countryside trodden by the mystical-minded ‘elf-parson’ in his. 
wanderings. But Mr. Kirk himself writes of the fairies as if 
they were as real as horses ; he wastes no time on proof of their 
existence, but plunges straight into the most plausible and. 
detailed accounts of their manners and customs, social organisa- 
tions, morals and beliefs, ending up with a short disquisition on 
seers and the gift of second sight. Here is a specimen of Kirk’s 
style (faintly recalling Sir Thomas Browne): as 

These Subterraneans have Controversies, Doubts, Disputes, 
Feuds and Siding of Parties; there being some Ignorance in -all 
Creatures, and the vastest created Intelligencies not compassing all- 
Things, As to Vice and Sin, whatever their own Laws be, sure, 
according to ours, and Equity, natural, civil and reveal’d, they trans- 
gress and commit Acts of Injustice, and Sin, by what is above said,’ 
as to their stealing of Nurses to their Children, and that other sort of 
Plaginism in catching our Children away (may seem to heir some™ 
Estate in those invisible Dominions) which never returns. For the. 
Inconvenience of their Succubi, who ‘tryst with-Men, it is abomin-. 
able; but for Swearing and: Intemperance,.they are. not observed so 
subject to those Irregularities, as to Envy, Spite, Hypocracie, Lieing, ke 
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Biology in Everyday Life. By John R. Baker and 

J. B.S. Haldane. Allen and Unwin. 3s.6d. 0 
This is'an issue in book form of a series of talks broadcast in 


the spring of this year, Five of the six chapters are by Dr. Bak 
and the last is a criticism of these by Professor Haldane. E 


ers 
very- 
one who heard the talks will welcome this volume, and any who- oe 
missed them should hasten to repairarealloss. - .. © = cee 
» Dr. Baker combines a very wide knowledge with absolute fear- 
lessness. He deals in this book with everyday life, and he speaxsof. _ 
the important bits of it. In the first chapter he draws anamu3ing: 
series of parallels between the behaviour and customs of a 
See, Oxford zoologist in pursuit of his morning toilet 
and those of some of the other animals he knows. Next we 
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a chapter on the social life of animals, and the relationships of 
he individual to-the herd. The story of the lemmings, who. 
‘migrate in thousands when their population reaches such a point 
that their food supply is exhausted, and who xe miserably 
_ in the sea when they come to it because when they have started 

_ ‘tmigrating they cannot stop, is of use in leading us towards the 
ae a caper and controversial parts of the book, which have to do 
__ with problems of evaien and population. 

“The chapter on determination of sex is excellent. It con- 
tains perhaps the best short introduction to the mathematical 
notion of ‘chance’ that can be imagined. It should be read, as 
___ well as by prospective parents, by all vendors of gambling sys- 

_ tems, and all devotees of newspaper competitions. It will very 

_ probably be poe one day to control the sex of our offspring, 
and there is here a very sensible note of warning not to heed the 

“more conservative pes eas who predict social disaster from 
t 


q | Sob eget It is well to remember that people want girls as well 
as boys. 
The ‘Quality and Quantity of Mankind’ provide the chief 


battle ground for the two contributors, and together with a few 
kind words on ‘War, Disease and Death’, make up the rest of 
_ -the book. It is extraordinarily important at the present time that 
_ the public should realise how profound are the differences of 
opinion between biologists on.such vitally serious matters as the 
sterilisation of the unfit, and on the question of the degree to 
which birth-control is responsible for the fall—or the kind of 
fall—in the population of this country and others. We have here 
two men whose words carry the authority of learning and who 
flatly disagree. They are both supposed to speak as biologists, 
‘But do they really? May it not be that in these human matters 
they speak unknowingly as human beings, and that their 
-apperception of biological observations depends upon all their 
experience, all their heredity, and all their environment, outside 
as well as inside the laboratory? This is not meant as a criticism 
of either author. In human matters this is as it should be. The 
fact now is that the sterilisation of men is simple and practicable. 
What the individual thinks about it will depend, if he is human, 
upon whether he has seen more misery caused by the generation 
_of the ill-born, or by the denial of the instincts of parenthood. 
Perhaps one of these men has had one experience, and the other 
the other. But each has had the courage to look. Have we? 
From birth it is but a short step to death; and the toll of war, 
_ disease and—people who can afford wireless sets should 
F remember this—undernourishment is discussed. The last is 
_-_ rife in a world where too much food is being produced to give 
the producer a profit; the second is alternately petted and 
threatened according to our moral feelings about the form of it; 
and the first is always with us, or just round the corner. The 
only comfort is that perhaps poison gas and aircraft will make 
war a little less uproariously dysgenic by the elimination of the 
noncombatant. © ; : 


Canadien. By Wilfred Bovey. Dent. .10s. 6d. 


In his preface Colonel Wilfred Bovey cannily forestalls one 
obvious comment on his presentation of the French Canadian 
case by a frank disarming avowal that he has not attempted to 
be critical. Where the Canadien is in question he has certainly 
imitated the sundial and recorded only sunnier aspects. But his 
__ book is nevertheless a subtle criticism of the habitual attitude 
of his English-speaking compatriots who have been content to 
_ jive in profound ignorance of their neighbours of French de- 
_ scent. The underlying reasons for the gulf between the two races 
are fairly noted but sometimes without illuminating comment. 
One of the most potent early causes for the/lack of intercourse, 
that later crystallised into indifference, is dismissed in the 
laconic phrase: ‘The upper classes had almost disappeared’. 
It was precisely for the natural reason that they found few people 
of their own milieu left in the country by the middle of the last 
century, that the English officers and their wives, and the group 
of the wealthier English and Scottish settlers who formed what 
-, society there was, had no incentive to see much of the habitants, 
_" who had; moreover, been allowed to preserve their own separat- 
ing language. On the other hand, the little group of French 
-- gentry who remained: in Canada—Lemoines, de Lotbiniéres, 
de Longueils, de Salaberrys, Routhiers, Duchesnays and others 
| _-—+have always mingled with their many English friends. 
--  Inan otherwise admirable sketch of the geographical and his- 
torical background of the 90,000 French colonists, many another 
lamentable example is followed in Fee to give due credit 
for wise conciliation of the Canadian by Guy Carleton, after- 
_ wards Lord Dorchester, who is only mentioned in connection 
__ with the stand he took against the drawing of perquisites by men 
_ in office, while the immense service he rendered the old colon- 
__ ists and new subjects in-helping to secure for them the enjoy- 
~ th of their lan e, their religion and their laws, is unac- 
: D uiedicd here as elsewhere. Colonel Bovey does not see in the 
_ Canadian cupboard-the skeleton of vulgar American material- 
ism that so frightened the late Etienne Lamy, nor does he share 
the pessimism as to the possibility of harmonious friendship, 
sasily detected in M. André Siegfried’s Le Canada, Les deux 
ished «in. 1907, nor even the fears. expressed ° by. 
uld six years later, in Nos Amis les Canadiens, lest 
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the English policy of immigration should ultimately succeed in 
swamping the’French element. It is rather the spectre of ignor- 
ance that alarms Colonel Bovey, and with a sturdy intention of 
routing it he has achieved a book fer which many people will 
be deeply grateful to him. : i 

The detailed account of almost every phase in the life of 
French Canada is so clarifying that the-rather irritating and far 


too often repeated trick of promising information on a later — 


page may be forgiven: Here is no blurring praise nor eclipsing 
commendation, but a well-informed sympathetic account of the 
education, government, art, manners and customs of the French 
Canadian, so convincingly and simply told that one puts down 
the book with a new realisation of the truth once spoken by that 
great Canadian, Sir Wilfred Laurier: ‘f’aime la France qui nous 
a donné la vie; j’aime Angleterre qui nous a donné la liberté; 
mais la premiére place dans mon coeur est pour le Canada, ma 
Patrie, ma terre natale!’ 


Orphée. By Jean Cocteau. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


When Pitoéff first produced this p’ay about seven years ago 
he came before the curtain and elegantly warned an audience 
which, in part at least, was clearing its throat for cat-calls, 
that the tragedy his company were about to present.was put- 
ting the players in the position of tightrope-walkers with no 
net underneath them: ‘the slightest inappropriate sound might 
make them break their necks’. And indeed it is a funambulesque 
achievement. To appreciate it, on the stage or in the printed 
book, one must hold one’s breath and gaze, letting the curious 
flow of short, vivid scenes impinge on the mind like the succes- 
sive images of a poem. The action encloses us like a glass wall, 
a glass roof, a glass floor: make gestures of protest or puzzled 
questioning, and the clear, brittle illusion will be shivered. On 
the stage a few simple devices—a mirror through which the 
characters come and go, a pedestal with a niche showing only 
the face of one of the actors, the mythological characters in 
modern clothes, and so on—enable the author to lift his audience 
almost instantaneously out of the confines of an ordinary 
tonight and here into the ideal today and everywhere in which he 
presents this version of an eternal myth. In an ordinary play, an 
ordinary novel, one moves by graduated, logical steps from point 
to point, but Cocteau, the gymnast, leaps with light but giant 
strides from this point to that, ignoring the tedious medium— 
or rather, just taking it all for granted. There is a technique in 
reading as well as in writing, and it is worth while stressing the 
point before a book like this is opened. 

The play is a travesty without ridicule, without parody. 
Orpheus is shown as a man of letters whose passion for art is 
greater than his love for his Eurydice. He has a Pegasus in the 
form of a horse who dictates poems to him, in which he finds. the 
excitement of a totally fresh inspiration, uncontaminated by the 
tired fingering of accepted literature. Death, in a chinchilla 
cape and accompanied by two assistants in surgeons’ overalls; 
Heurtebise, the angelic glazier who consoles Eurydice for the 
outbursts of Orpheus, mending the panes broken in his frenzies; 
the police inspector who arrives to investigate the death of 
Orpheus. at the hands of the Bacchantes—these all fit into the 
curious, teasing pattern of a play which has to be seen to be 
believed—but being seen, zs believed. Mr. Wildman’s ‘transla- 
tion conveys the precise economy of Cocteau’s phrasing remark 
ably well. aa 


Robert Burns. By Catherine Carswell. Duckworth. 2s, 


It is a special problem of the biographer today how to show 
the life of the past to his readers. For the past has-now a 
touch of death, and recalling it even imaginatively through 
art has degenerated (to some extent) into an effort. People 
live in the present, or look to the future. There is not much 
doubt in the mind of the individual that this is the tendency. 
Yet more biographies than ever are getting written, and one 
assumes there are readers to absorb the supply. Both disease 
and remedy are capable of statement. The remedy, unfortu- 
nately, is too often a rehash in gaudy trappings of documentary 
evidences more vivid themselves than any such ‘improvements’. 
Mrs. Carswell has chosen to stick to what she conceives to 
be fact, and she has not gilded it. This short Life of Burns is 
as true a statement of her view as is the longer Life by her 
published three years ago. And since she has confidence, humour 
that is more than playful, a sympathy that makes her interpret 
facts boldly but not plead for elaborate emotional hypotheses built 
on them (as is a custom), her book gives one plenty to bite on: 


From the rough, wasteful, and superstitious system of the ‘run- 
rigg’, which gave to farmers a strip of land here and there; bounded 
by ditches on either side and flanked by alien strips, all of which 
had to be sowed: in the same exhausting triennial rotation while they 
were held only for short leases, there were proper parcels of land 
with tenures of six years and more, which were in process of being 
drained, limed, and’ enclosed after the English fashion, | 
* Such brief quotation can only indicate the strength of Mrs, 
Carswell’s prose style, For the other qualities, just named, to be 


appreciated, the book needs to’ be read through, Then -its 
sterling merit comes home to the reader. 
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HE first book on this list contains the beginning 
two volumes of an extensive imaginative work which 
is intended ‘to graph the forces of our.time, to attempt 
to sketch some at least of the lines of destiny of the 
human race’. A novel that sets out with such an object must 
necessarily embody some sort of philosophy and be something 
more than the novel as it.is generally conceived; for Dickens and 
Thackeray, Stendhal and Flaubert did not set out to graph the 
forces of their time, nor was that Balzac’s chief aim, though he 
made great rhetorical play with it. Their aim was something at 
once more humble and more ambitious: to embody their 
permanent vision of life in imagined characters and situations. 
But it is no exaggeration to Say, that M. Romains’ chief aim is 
‘to graph the forces of our time’,.and he has been kind enough 
to outline his philosophy in a very interesting preface. That 
philosophy has two aspects, consisting of his view of human life 
and his view of the function of imaginative art. He sees human 
life as a thing whose individual manifestations are often 
‘meaningless, but which in its totality is always valid and 
-significant.’ ‘There are destinies which end- nobody knows 
where, like watercourses in the desert. There are people, 
endeavours, hopes which are “never heard of again”; zroliths 
which vanish into dust, or comets out of the orbit of the human 
-firmament—a * whole. pathos-of dispersion, of disappearance, 
in which life abounds, but which books almost always exclude, 
‘bent as they are, in accordance with the old rules, upon begin-! 
‘ning and ending the game with the same pack of cards. But 
it is out of all this aimless dispersion, out of all these zigzagging 
‘efforts, out of all this disorderly growth, that the ideal of an 
epoch ends by disentangling itself’. ‘This does not happen of 
itself, however; ‘out of all their number, some few of ‘these 
‘activities are endowed with a little constancy by the pure in 
-heart, for reasons which certainly seem to-respond to the 
most elementary designs of the Spirit . ... Everything comes to 
pass as though the Whole had chosen to make progress by means 
of a series of clumsy jolts. In this confusion of i there 
must surely be some “‘of good will’ ’. 

This, then, seems to be M. Romains’ philosophy, a philosophy 
which attributes final validity only to the Whole, makes men 
and women of good will the guardians and guarantors of that 
Whole, but allows at the same time for those destinies ‘which 
end nobody knows where, like watercourses in the desert’, 
which never, in other words, become a part of history or 
reality. M. Romains’ conception of the function of imaginative 
art follows naturally from this. The task of the novelist is to 
give a picture of the Whole, showing both the forces that 
constitute it effectively and those that simply disappear. How 
is that to be done? ‘What I see before my eyes’, M. Romains 
says, ‘is life in the twentieth century, our own life as modern 
men..I face the fact that this. life of ours is very difficult to 
group around any central theme; that, indeed, it obstinately 
refuses to be so grouped; and that it refuses to be so much 
more than used to. be the case. A century ago it may not have 
been absurd to make the whole life of a city like Paris gravitate 
around a single individual, and associate everything with the 
experiences of one man. Today, i in my belief, it would be rather 
ridiculous . . . In Men of Good Will . . there is no central 
character; and most of my characters have no link of relationship 
between them’. 

This summary of the author’s ideas is necessary before one 
can understand the aim and plan of his book. It is, in a sense, a 
new kind of novel, though not the first of the kind actually to 
appear. Its theme is the collective life of modern society, and 
parallels both good and bad could be found for it, ranging from 
the third volume of Hermann Broch’s trilogy, The Sleepwalkers, 
through the later novels of Mr. Dos Passos down to Frau 
Vicki Baum’s Grand Hotel. It is inspired by a very conscious 
awareness of society as an organism in itself, which is perhaps 
peculiarly characteristic of our time. Its tendency i is to make of 
this idea of society a sort of ultimate. A hundred years ago, even 
fifty years ago, the power that shaped the destinies of imaginary, 
characters was providence or fate; now it is tending more and 
more to become society, a society that is in perpetual process of 
change, This promotion of society to the position of fate curi- 
ously enough creates some of the problems that M. Romains 

_ blames the older novelists for neglecting. The ‘whole pathos of 


dispersion, of disappearance, in which life abounds, but which. 


books almost always exclude’ is a pathos created by a purely 


“sociological conception of life, and did not exist either as an. 


emotion or a problem to novelists ‘of the past, who did not ask 
society to provide the sole authentic justification for the’ €xist- 
énce of human beings. The elevation of society to this position 
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Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


‘usually wide; he is sometimes harrowing, sometimes humorous, ; 

sometimes heroic, and never in the conventional way. He sees 
‘everything he describes with an unobtrusive but persistent Sey 
nality. This must certainly be one of the best volumes of ay be =e 
stories that have appeared for a considerable time, __ », Sa 
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has also another disadvantage; that it substitutes something | 


relative and changing for something absolute, and so 
-possible certain effects that once could be obtained.. — 


Mr. Shaw in his early plays who began to refer cvervtitol 
back to sociology. He was followed by Galsworthy, in whose 


works we are always conscious of society in the und as 
the final judge of the lives of the characters. But to M. Romains 


society is not only the background, but the foreground as well, 


‘not only a fact but a state of being. He is really more interested 


in society than in the individual; and when he says, ‘What I see 
before my eyes is life in the twentieth century, our own life as 
modern men’, he is expressing the essential spirit of his work. 
Other novelists would see a group of characters or a situation 
to be developed; but he actually sees ‘life in the twentieth cen-~ 
tury’, and that is what he tries to describe. 

The result is new and interesting, but whether it is successful 
cannot be decided until. this long novel has advanced consider- 


ably farther. ‘The first volume begins with a description of Paris 


on the morning of October 6, 1908, and then introduces a 


succession of characters who have either nothing or little to do ~ 
with each other. These appear at irregular intervals and meet 


casually or not at all. One of them, Quinette the bookbinder, 


‘suddenly rises to pre-eminence, and ends by committing a 
murder. The entrances and exits of the figures are managed with 


unobtrusive skill; some of the episodes are admirable; a few, 
such as the description of a schoolboy trundling his hoop up 
‘Montmartre, are exquisite; several, including some in the story 
of Quinette, are somewhat cold and forced. The sense of the for- 


‘tuitous absence and reappearance of people—a familiar sensation 
‘in actual life—is produced with considerable skill; but M. Ro- 


mains has still to show that he can evoke the collective emotion 
of which he speaks so much. Perhaps that will gradually come to 
‘being as the book proceeds, but one has the feeling thatit could 
be evoked just as effectively by using quite traditional methods; 
and Dickens’ London gives one a far more crowded sensation 
than M. Romains’ Paris. Nevertheless the book is a new and 
stimulating approach to life as it is lived in the.contemporary 
world; it is continuously interesting and intelligent; and it is in- 
spired by a moral passion which is altogether admirable. . 
nape we Gowk Storm has little to do with ‘life in the twentieth 
century’. It is difficult to judge in what age the action takes 
place, nor does it matter. The story is that of the three daughters 
of a minister in a remote part of Scotland. The first breaks her 
heart for one man and marries another whom she does not love; 
the second is parted from her lover by a cruel chance just when 
she is about to go away with him; the third, who tells the story, 
marries happily. The whole has an effect of remoteness; yet there 
is such sensitiveness in the description of the life of the three 
girls, and such simplicity and singleness of vision.in the whole 
book, that all the scenes stand out with intense vividness. The 
art of telling a story has been almost lost, but Miss Morrison 
certainly possesses it. She charms us by every episode; she has 
no need to stimulate our interest, for she invariably chooses the 
significant scene. Except for an occasional lapse into romantic 
diction, her style is limpidly pure and has a sweetly flowing 
rhythm that seems to give the very intonation, the natural rise 
and fall, of someone telling a long story with pauses for recol- 
lection. The book is completely unforced, unhurried and sure in 
its effect, and is the work of a naturally gifted writer. 

The stories in The Child of Queen Victoria are also eminently 
natural, and best when most natural. -Some of them deal with 


South African life, others with Greek and French life. Some of* 


the latter are what is generally called sophisticated, and achieve 
very skilfully that veiled or half-veiled ingenuity which has 
become a curse of the short story. These are really beneath Mr. 
Plomer’s level. Some of the others, such as ‘Down on the Farm’, 
a beautiful evocation of rustic life in South Africa, are perfect 
in their simplicity and naturalness. But even when he is being 
ingenious Mr. Plomer. nev. c% quite loses his refreshing objec- 
tivity; he sees truly and des bes clearly; and at his best he gives 


us the feeling that he has told everything necessary and told it — “ . 


in the only right order. His range of theme in this volume is un- 


